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REVERE LAY COLLEGE. 


At the last meeting of the directors of the 
Revere Lay College some radical changes 
were adopted, with a view to graduating stu- 
dents for the special lines of work to which 
they are most likely to be called. Everything 
which looked like a short cut to the ministry 
was abolished, rendering the fourth year un- 
necessary. 

It was decided that the design of the college 
hereafter would be to train young people to 
become effective Christian workers, mission- 
aries and pastors’ assistants, and to that end 
President Bixby and Professors Gray, Scott 
and others will give regular systematic in- 
struction, while specialists in various lines of 
Christian work will fill lectureships. Mis- 
sionaries of different denominations will lec- 
ture upon foreign missions; home mission 
work will be illustrated, as well as all other 
phases of practical Christian work. A new 
phase of activity is the holding of field days 
withchurches. Several of the students, accom- 
panied sometimes by Mr. Bixby, go to a town 
and take charge of all the services on a given 
Sunday, following up the public exercises by 
calling at the homes of the people and by per- 
sonal conversation. Baldwinville, Pepperell, 
South Ashburnham are among the communi- 
ties which have already been greatly blessed 
through such work. The pastor at Baldwin- 
ville, Rev. J. W. Hird, writes that he considers 
these field days full of encouragement. 


— a 


EDUCATION. 


— Rev. Dr. Andrew V. V. Raymond of 
Albany, N. Y., has been chosen president of 
Union College, ill health compelling Presi- 
dent Webster to resign. 

—— Mr. Frank A. Hill, latterly principal of 
the Cambridge High School, now principal 
of the Boston Mechanical Arts High School, 
has been elected secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education. 

— General Armstrong’s birthday, or Foun- 
der’s Day, as it is henceforth to be known at 
Hampton, was observed, with appropriate 
services, Sunday, Jan. 28. Two important 
features of the day were the address in the 
afternoon by Mr. Robert Ogden of Philadel- 
phia and at the evening service the many 
brief, pithy quotations from General Arm- 
strong’s written and spoken words, given by 
the students. Mr. Ogden’s long friendship for 
Hampton and the man who lived and died to 
make it what it is qualified him to speak ap- 
preciatively of General Armstrong and his 
work and to draw valuable lessons therefrom. 

a 





Never let the seeming wortblessness of sym- 
pathy make you keep back that sympathy of 
which, when men are suffering around you, 
your heart is full. Go and give it without 
asking yourself whether it is worth the while 
to give it. It is too sacred a thing for you to 
tell what it is worth. Do not ever let any low 
skepticism make you distrust it, but speak out 
what God has put it in your heart to speak to 
any sufferer.—Phillips Brooks. 





HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 
(See note on page 185.) 

Liberal additions must be made to this fund if we 
are to continue upon our list the names already 
there. We want, if possible, to add a number of 
others, to whom these hard times mean the giving 
up of the paper they prize so much and find so in- 
dispensable in their work. 


R. B. Montague, Brookfield...............ccecees $2.00 
O. M. Hyde, Tilington, Ct..........sccccccecevees 2.00 
Lavinia Farnham, Winchester.................. 2.00 
George H. Gilbert, Winchester.................. 2.00 
John Conant. Beaufort, iM saGes besy een bhacenees 2.00 
Mrs. J. W. Whitaker, Arlington................. 2.00 
Katherine ©. © owles, PNR c tk dcennconsauces 2.00 
Rev. R. G. Harbutt, Searsport, Me............... 50 





wer Drasendis 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. Guy MCCANDLEss, Pittsbur, Pa., says: “I 
have used it in various forms of Gapupam with 
gratifying zesults.” 
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DAINTY 
DELICATE 
DELIGHTFUL 


This way of eating an Orange. 





ORANGE SET of one Orange 
Spoon and one Orange Knife 


The Knife cuts the Orange in half and the 
Spoon extracts the meat without soiling fingers 
or napkins. 

Set No. 1. Silver Inlaid Orange Spoon and Steel 
Silver Plated Knife. 

Set No. 2. Silver Inlaid Orange Spoon and Ebony 
Handle Knife; unplated, sharp, steel 
blade. Best fruit knife known. 

Set No. 3. Silver Inlaid Orange Spoon and Wessell 
Silver blade Knife, celluloid handle. 

Set No. 4. XIV Plated Orange Spoon & Steel Knife 

Set No. 5. XIV‘ “ ** ebony han. ‘ 

Set No. 6. ‘‘ ad ” ** Wessell ‘* ‘* 

Nos. 7 to 12 are same as above with six, each, 
spoons and knives instead of one. All in heavy, 
fine satin-lined cases. 


They may be had of all the leading Jewelers. 
Send for folders. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. 


FACES ABOUT FLORIDA 


Written by Floridians a! bandsome illustrated book 
price lV cents. J. HENRY FOSS, 28 School 
Street, Boston, ‘Mane. 
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Issued semi-monthly. One complete 
service in each issue. Carefully pre- 
pared, reasonably short, embracing re- 
sponsive readings, hymns and prayers, 
keyed to one central thought and 
adapted for use with or without a choir. 
An outline of each Service appears 


» te 


in the Congregationalist, and the Service 
immediately thereafter is issued as a 
convenient eight-page pamphlet, with 
the music printed in full as well 
as the hymns and readings. 


4 
; 
4 
100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. ; 
Less than 100 copies,ic. each. Cash with order. $ 
Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 4 
1, Thanksgiving. 2, Pilgrim Fathers. 
3, Christmastide. 4, New Year. 5-8— 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, Forgiveness of 
Sins, 6, Trust in God, 7, Days of Thy 
Youth, 8, The House of Our God. 9, Pas- 
siontide (ready 20 February). 10, Easter 
(ready 27 February). 11-13, EVENTIDE 
SERVICES: 11, The Homeland, 12, Humil- 
ity, 13, God in Nature. 14, The Way of 
Peace (Memorial). 15, Children’s Sunday. 
16, National. | 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Railroads and Excursicns. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties will leave Boston via New Orlears and the 
Southern Pacific route February 14 and 20 aud 
via Chicago and the Santa Fé Route February 22, for 
PASADE Ee Se yt pLEGO, 
RIVERSIDE, SANTA BARBARA, MON- 
TEREY, ani ‘other California points. Each trip 
will be made in a Special Train of Mugnificent 
Pullman Palace Vestibuied Sleeping and Di. - 
ing Cars. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways, 
and give the holders entire freedom on the Pacific 

Joast. They provide for visits to all of the leading 
California resorts. 

The return tickets may be used on Any Begwar 
Train until June 30, or with any one of Ten Beturn- 
ing Parties under Special Escort, with a Choice 
of Three Different Boutes. 

Hotel ——- supplied for long or short sojourns at 
the principal Pacific Coast resorts. 








Aqettionat California Excursions: Mareb 8 
a 3. 


Excursions to Mexico: February 20 and March 13. 

Excursions to Washington: February 9, March 
13, and March 30; to Lookout Mountain, March 13; 
to Richmond and Old Point Comfort, February 9; 
to Gettysburg, March 30. 

Colorado Tours: Parties leave Boston monthly 
for The Colorado at Glenwood Springs. 

Special Train Through Europe, the party to 
leave New York by the North German Lioyd Line for 
Gibraltar February 17. 

The sandwich Islands: A party wil sail from 
San Francisco, March 17, for a Seven-Weeks’ Tour. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning the p r- 
ticular tour desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


NEW DEPARTURE. 
$6.00 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car rate for ove 
double berth to Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco on the ‘‘Phillips-Rock Island’? Car 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore or Washing- 
ton. Route is over the B. & O. to Chicago, 
then via the GREAT Rock ISLAND ROUTE to 
Denver and the Scenic and Southern Pacitic 
Routes to destination. 

This Car leaves Philadelphia every 
Wednesday. 

Having been in the tourist business suc- 
cessfully for fourteen years we can guarantee 
the very best service at the lowest possible 
rate, and one of our well-informed and atten- 
tive excursion managers accompanies the car 
and looks after the comfort of passenge)s. 
The Car is Pullman-built and equipped, an.|, 
besides the excursion manager, lias a porter, 
and Pullman conduetor in charge. 

For that California trip you contemplate 
you sbould use this service; therefore ad- 
dress for reservation in the Car, 

A. PHILLIPS & CO., 
ttt So. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EUROPEAN TOUR. 


Send for ——* and list of references to J. 
LANZ, 908 Greene Ave., brooklyn, N. Y. 


” CALIFORNIA ans 
ene Midwinter Fair. 


EXCURSIONS 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Sprizgs, New York. 

A pupular resort for hea/th. change, rest or recreation 
allthe year, Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof Suites 
of rooms with oaths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. Massage, E:ectricity, all batts 
and all remedial agents. New furkisb «nd Russiap 
baths. Sere for illustrated cireular 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Stereopticon Lantern.—Has been used in public 
lectures, Sunday sch and at ry concerts. 
Also, one hundred interesting slides with curtains. W1ll 
sell the whole for thirty-five dollars. rare charce- 
Address Rev. H. B. G., Hartford, Vermont. 


Housekeeper.—A lady wishes to secure an expe- 
rienced housekeeper to go 3 inte the country. A person 
of Christian character and who is willing to make her- 
self useful is desired. Address Friend, Congregationalist- 
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ING CANUTE made the silly onnnmes to drive back theocean with his 
K scepter. Modern infidels have as vain a task in stem- 
ming the resistless tide of Christianity, which is surging higher and higher 
against the shores of unbelief and sin. Probably no human agency is one more 

a 


to cut new channels for gospel rivers than The Ram’s Horn, that bright and 


mous 


non-sectarian weekly, which is said to be 
















to be “‘peculi 


worth $5.00, 


You will never discontinue. 
F.L.Chapman&Co., Pub’s. 


WSS more widely quoted than any other paper in the 

-~ world, and from whose columns the adjoining 
cartoon is taken. Though there is certainly no other 
paper like it on earth, The Ram’s Horn does not pretend 


ar.”’ It is unique,not eccentric; witty. not 


funny; religious, not pious; not for sect but for souls. f 
It has no church news, but tel/s all about how to get 
to heaven. The paper’s wonderful success is the miracle 
of modern journalism. Last year’s volumes are already "4 


though the subscription price is but $1.50. 


Send 26 cents in stamps for 3 months’ trial to 


THE RAM’S HORN, 
Woman's Temple, Chicago 




















- From The Kam» Horn, 





EASTER 


Pilgrim Service No. XXX. 


M. C. HAZARD, JOHN W. TUFTS. 


Two { Original Music, 16 pp., 100 copies, $4.00 
Editions ( Selected Music, 8 pp., 100 copies, $2.00 


“EASTER Morn” 


Also Seven Other Services (price, 100 copies, $4.00). 


ll. THE GLORIOUS HOPE (Easter). 
Vv. EASTER DAY (Easter). 
X. EASTER LILIES (Easter). 
XIV. EASTER VOICES (Easter). 
XVII. THE STORY OF EASTER (Easter). 
XXII. THE RISEN CHRIST (Easter). 
XXVI. THE HOPE OF THE RESURRECTION. 


Sainples to Superirtendents, 2 cents each. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


G72 MUSIC 








EASTER SELECTIONS, containing 
bright, new Carols, and a Responsive Service. 
Music by Celebrate? Writers of Sunday-School 
Songs. Price 5 cents, post-paid: 

THE LIVING CHRIST, Service of Song 
and Responses, prepared by /. £. HALL, Price, 
Scents post-paid. Wecall attention also to: ** The 
Lord of Life,” **The Risen Messiah,” ** He Lives,” 
‘‘ Death's Conqueror,” ** The King of Love,’ **Sav- 
zor Victorious,’ Easter Morning, Etc., Price, § 
cents each, post-paid, 


eee CANTATAS. ecco 


UNDER THE PALMS. By Butterworth 
and Root. Price 30 cents, post-paid, 

FLOWER PRAISE, By Burnham and 
Root. Price, 20 cents, post-paid. 

FESTIVAL OF THE FLOWERS, By 
Burnham and Root. Price 30 cts, post-paid, 

MUSICAL VISITOR, for February, will 
contain Easter Anthems. Price, 15 cts. a copy. 


Catalogue of Easter Music of every 
description mailed free on appiication. Address, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, § NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


pn 











CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Il.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 


tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 
No. Granville, N. Y. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of oe com: ao thorough, Biblical and 








ctical. 8 1 ins on in New Testament 
reek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective — Course. Term —_ Sept. 21. 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 





Two Notable Books on subjects of the very 
Jirst importance, 
BY 
GEO. D. HERRON, D.D., 


Professor of Applied Christianity in Lowa College, 
Grinnell, lowa. 





The New Redemption. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents; leatherette 
covers, 40 cents. 


“A book to be read and pondered.’’—/ndependent. 
“A powerful and Christly proclamation.’’—Outlook. 


A Plea for the Gospel. 


16mo, parti-cluth, gilt top, 75 cents. 

“So timely, so original and so vigorous that it re- 
ceives the heartiest welcome.”— Golden Rule. 

* Rich in the very spirit and power of Christ and 
keenly sensitive to the needs of Christianity.”’— Con- 
gregationalist. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


Gospel Hymns No. 6 
By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 


OSPEL HYMNS No. 6 is conceded to be equal 
in every respect to any of the numbers which 
have preceded it in the series of Gospel Hymns, 
which have proved so invaluable in the wonderful 
meetings held by Mr. DL. L. Moopy, Rev. B. Fay 
MILLS, Major WHITTLE, Dr. MUNHALL and others. 


30 cents; if by mail, 35 cents per Copy. 
THE GREAT POPULARITY of GosrEL Hymns 
No. 5 having made the combination of 5and6a 
necessity, the two books are now issued as one, with- 
out any duplicates, and with an index for the whole, 
under the title 


GOSPEL HYMNS 5 & 6 COMBINED, 
60 cents; if by mail, 70 cents per Copy. 


Excetsior Edition, 
45 cents; if by mail, 50 cents per Copy. 
Specify “ Large Type” or “Excelsior” in ordering. 


Editions of Words Only are also issued. 
A full list of the different styles and editions of 
the GosPEL HyMwns Series sent on request. 


The John Church Co. | The Biglow & Main Co. 


Cincinnati, O. New York. 























EASTE ORN—EASTER DA 
—AFTER THREE DAYS— Three 
beautiful Easter services for the 8. 
8. complete with resp. read’; 


8,reci- 
tations and carols, illst’d title pp 
THE NE 


rice 5¢. eacn. Spec. pp. NEW SONG free. 
; Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 940 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il). 
coco DASE! eeoe 


Please name this paper. —PLEAS 








20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 
Why it Falls Off, Turns Wy 4 and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R.A. 8. 
W. G. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book.” — Athenzum. 
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They Met In Heaven. 


By GEORGE HEPworts, author of “ Hiram Golf’s 
Religion.” 16mo, 216 pages. Cloth, 75 cts. 
Anaccount of The Fireside Club and its discussions 
during the winter preceding the death of Hiram Golf. 
“ This book is deserving of careful perusal by the 
ee the nigbt,’ and there is many a doubting 

omas, together with others, who will find their 
burdens lightened and their path made clearer in the 
trusting faith and heavenly confidence which is so 
convincingly and beautifully elucidated in these 
pages.” 





Hiram Golf’s Religion, 


Or, The ‘*‘ Shoemaker by the Grace 
of God.” 
8th thousand, 16mo, 134 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 
“This little book contains, in quaint and simple 
sketches, the essence of practical Christianity. . . 
It cannot fail to be of service to ministers and lay- 
men alike.”—N. Y. Observer. 


Stephen Remarx. 
The Story of a Venture in Ethics. 


By JAMES ADDERLEY. 12mo0, 150 pages, cloth, 75 cts. 
“Tt tells of a young clergyman of the Church of 
England who unvertook to follow Jesus Christ by 
giving up all for Him as |iterally as possible. The 
a does not differ much from the record which 
might now be written of many other workers amon 
the poor who go out from the various Houses anc 
Settlements such as that which Stephen Remarx 
established. ... It is thnlling and inspiring. We 
predict, and wish, for ita wide reading and fasting 
influence.”’—Congregationalist. 


J 
Pax and Carlino. 
A Story by Erxst BECKMAN. 16mo, 196 pages, illus- 
trated, cloth, $1.00. 

“Is it a true story? That is the question which 
will be almost sure to come to the lips of children 
who read about Carlino’s strange adventures. To 
this I may answer both yes and no.”—/#rom Preface. 


Y q a] ‘ b] 
The Close of St. Christopher’s. 
A Story for Girls. By EMMA MARSHALL. 12mo, 

346 pages, illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 

“ This favorite author, who describes girl-life with 
so much freshness and fidelity, will add to her repu- 
tation by ‘The Close of St. Christopher’s.’ There is 
a quiet, steady-growing interest throughout the book 
which girls will appreciate.”—London Bookseller. 


When We Two Parted. 
A Story by SARAH DOUDNEY. 12ino, 478 pages, illus- 
trated, cloth, $1.50. 


LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 


BY 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


New Edition. 10th Thousand. 
8vo, 392 pares, Cloth, Tilt top ...ccccscccccesceves f 
White cloth, full gilt, with cloth cover 
“‘ Who will neglect to travel around the world with 
Phillips Brooks, when it can be done, even if it is in 
a book, and for only two dollars?” —Christian Edu- 
cator. 


Phillips Brooks Year Book. 


Selections from the Writings of the 
Rt. Rev. PHILLIPS Brooks, D.D. 
By H.L.S.and L. H.S. 

20th Thousand. 16mo, 362 pages, gilt top, $1.25. 

‘One of the richest and most beautiful books of 
the year in point of contents. . . . It would probably 
be impossible to find in any volume of this size, 
drawn from distinctively religious writings,a richer 
fertility of spiritual resource and intellectual insight 
than is to be found in these pages.” —7he Outlook. 








For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 





JUST ISSUED. 





COMPILED BY 


F.N, Peloubet, D.D. 


SHLBGT SONGS N23 


Hymns and Tunes, for use where one book is 
desired for the devotional meeting and the Sunday 
School. Those who have used SELECT SONGS No.1 
so satisfactorily, may find No. 2 even better. 

Cloth, 40.00 per 100 Copies by Express. 

THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 

215 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 76 East 9th St., New York. 
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Get Macbeth’s “pearl top’ 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 

They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at you~ 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 

Pe willing to pay a little more, 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 








ON’T Neglect leather. 

Vacuum Leather Oil will 

keep it new; 25¢, and your 
money back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 

on swob and book—How t 

Take Care of Leather—boi 

free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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N paint the best is the cheapest.—Don’t be 
misled by trying what is said to be “just as good,” but when 
you paint insist upon having a genuine brand of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


It costs no more per gallon than cheap paints, and lasts many 
times as long. 

Look out for the brands of White Lead offered you; any of 
the following are sure: 


“* ANCHOR ”’ (Cincinnati). “ JEWETT”’ (New York). 
‘“‘ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). ‘* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 

“ ATLANTIC” (New York). “JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
‘* BEYMER-BAIUMAN ™ (Pittsburgh). ** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

“ BRADLEY ” (New York). ** MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York,. **RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 
“COLLIER " (St. Louis). “*SALEM” (Salem, Mass.) 
‘CORNELL ” (Buffalo). ** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

‘“* DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) ** SOUTHERN ”’ (St. Louis and Chicago). 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). “ULSTER "” (New York). 

‘* FAHNESTOCK ”’ (Pittsburgh). , “UNION ” (New York). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of 
Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a com- 
bination of perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

_ A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our bcok on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston, NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 
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FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more times than one,get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


— The Church Worker's Right Hand Helper. 
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In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- ™ 
ies of anything written with a pen or typee ™% 
writer. Anybody can operate it. Write for ™ 
catalogue and samples of work. “ 
Various sizes--$1 2 to $20, 4 
A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, a 
152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 
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FIRE AND SMOKE 


Our stock (the finest in the country) of 
Brass and Iron Fenders, 
Andirons, Screens, Brushes, Etc. 








TILES, 
from all the best makers in the world, for 
Facings, Hearths and Floors, slightly dam- 
aged by smoke, will be closed out for CASH 


REGARDLESS of PRICE, 


to make room for fresh goods. 
Those living within 200 miles cannot 
afford to lose this opportunity. 


Murdock Parlor Grate Oo, 


156 Boylston Street, Beston, Mass. 





IMPROVED 


HURCH CUSHION 


refer to over 1,000 churches, Send 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 





















Comprising all of 
the 


Really Distinct 
Varieties 


of these charming 
garden flowers, se- 
lected by careful 
comparison from 
our trials of near- 
ly one hundred va- 
vieties— 










Butterfly. White. suf- 
fused Javender: 
edged with blue, Pkt. 10 


Orange Prince. Or- 
ange and pink....... 
Boreatton. Maroon, 
rich and velvety..... 10 
Queen of the Isles. 
Striped, rose, crim- 
son, wine red and 


including tf 


“Emily Henderson” 


THE QUEEN OF WHITE SWEET PEAS, 10 


A gloriously beautiful acquisition of American origin. Ab- | Primrose. Primrose 
solutely pure white, as clear as alabaster and as lustrous 10 
as satin. The flowers, of remarkable substance, are 
borne on long stiff stems, are extra large, with broad round 
standards that stand up boldly without reflex or curl. 

The plants are robust, compact and branching, pro- 
ducing such a prodigal abundance of flowers that the 
plants appear asif covered with snow. From one plant, 
specially cultivated, wo have cut in one season the 
seemingly incredible number of 1,035 sprays of 
bloom! In earliness it outrivals all com- 
petitors by nearly two weeks, and con- 
tinues a veritable ‘‘cut-and-come- 
again” to the end of Autumn, 







































y 
quisite soft blush 
PINK, vin cecdscaryes 10 

Captain of the Blues. 
Bright purplish and 
altramarine blue.... 10}. 

Cardinal. Grand crim- 
son f-arlet........++ 10 

Dorothy Tennant. He-  }» 
liotrope; beautiful.. 10129 

Countess of Radnor. 
Delicate lavender... 10 













On he Indigo King. Maroon 
Pkt., 15e. i 
: purpleand indigo... 10g 
receipt of Senator. Striped 


brown, purple, cream 


§$ we will mail, free, and whilte-r-..--+++ : 10}) 
Princess Victoria. 4 

A LL Pink and cherry rose 10 

Blanche Ferry. Crim- 

son pink and blush . 
Saeed IXTEEN ARIETIES GUM. v- iesceuscssis 10 

@ Her Majesty. Dee : 
of Sweet Peas named in right hand column (including Emily ‘Teenieenns “ha 
the Emily Henderson), and in addition, will send with- pon WM cect ecu 15 £3 
out extra charge, with every order from this adver- | Catalogue for 1894..... 20 
tisement, providing you will name this paper and date 3185 
of issue, Our Grand 1894 Catalogue of ** EVERY- Any of the hove free by 
THING FOR THE GARDEN,” (value mail on receipt of price or 
20c.) larger and more beautiful than Total value entire collection for $1.00 
ver. 160 pag * lored pl: d (total value $1.85.) Buyers 
ever, 160 pages, six colored plates an of one or more packets will | 
nearly 500 engra vings, replete with all 8 5 be sent 1894 catalogue free 

$ on 


— 





that is desirable, old and new, in Seeds, if they will name paper 
Plants, Bulbs, Tools, &e. 


PETER HENDERSON:Co ar-az 


and date of issue. 
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§ LISS SS SSSI SSS SSS 5 
> A $4.00 Bible Quz.e7at 1894 
; “The Congregationalist” Teach- 


> We offer | ey’s Bible FREE to any old sub- 
> it FREE scriber who sends his own renewal 
¢ it and one new subscriber with - $6 


8 The Congregationalist for one 
or We 2 year (to an old or new subscriber) 
offer | and a copy of the Bible for - - 


Our Bible is of moderate size, with large, clear 
type, the best “ Helps.” ful! leather binding. We 
believe it to be THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE 


Wallace's Prince of India (2 vols., $2.50) 
; Also { ree for renewal and new name with $6. 
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Pleasant Words from our readers, from one week’s 
mail :— 

“Jt seems to improve right along!”"—C. J. H. R., Bangor, Me. 

“ By all odds the best denominational paper in the country.’ 
—T. kh. B., Norristown, Pa. 

“The best, most conservative and at the same time progress- 
ive religious paper I sge.”—J. U. V., Ottawa, Kan. 

“A first-class religious paper im every respect. It is able, 
discriminating, and has a spiritual tone which is eminently 
helpful and useful.”—J. 8. D., New York City. 

“The paper has never been quite so satisfactory to me as it 
is in these days. While every man thinks he can run a news- 
paper better than any man, I sometimes doubt whether I 
could edit the Gon pomrers very much better than you 
are doing.”—E. C. M., Red Oak, Io. 

“It grows better with every issue.”’"—J. E. A., Me. 
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% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. &% 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EVENTLDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth; 8, The House of Uur God; 9, Passiontide; 
10, Easter (ready 27 February); Nos. 11-13, EVEN- 
TIDE SERVICES: 11, The Homeland; 12, Humility ; 
13,God in Nature ; 14, The Way of Peace (Memorial) ; 
15, Children’s Sunday; 16, National. 

Many churches of our order find it advantageous 
to arrange for a special series of Sunday evening 
services at this time of the year leading up to Easter 
Sunday, 25 March. Services Nos. 5-10 will be found 
well adapted to such a plan. By repeating one of 
the services (No. 8, perhaps, which, being a general 
service, will fit any pulpit theme) each of the seven 
Sunday evenings in Lent will be provided for. No. 
9 should be used on the evening of March 18, and 
also at the regular midweek service of the church, 
or at a Good Friday service. The service will gain 
by this double use and the interest will be deepened. 

“ Your services are capital. They are simply delightful 
for the usual evening service of a church of our order.” — 
New Haven, Ct. 

“I have used three numbers of the Responsive Services 
with great pleasure to my people and myseif. hey are 


well prepared, particularly in the musical parts.” — Spring- 
field, Mass. 


%* THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 

The edition which last year was found sufficient to 
meet the demand of the churches has proved too 
small for 1894. We have printed a second edition, 
which is now ready. A home missionary superin- 
tendent for one of the Territories says: “If I hada 
thousand Congregationalist Handbooks to distribute 
among our people they would do untold good.” 
fbrough the generosity of a friend of home mis- 
sions and of Congregationalism we were enabled to 
send this 1,000 copies so much needed. 

“* Mail 400 copies of the Handbook for 1894. 1 am greatly 
pleased with it.”— Otivet, Mich. 

“Am using the Handbook in the church and find the prayer 
meeting topics a great improvement over last year. Hope to 
put ey, of the Handbook in the hand of every member of 
the ¥. P.S. C. BE. and intend to use it as a handbook for 
me special services of Congregaticnalism.”—Holliston, 

ass. 


% OUR HOME [IIssiONARY FUND. *© 


A contributor to this fund writes: “No home 
missionary ought to go without the paper” and yet 
the contributions thus far received are less than last 
year, while the demand is very much greater from 
“the front.” We need to provide for at least 150 
more subscriptions. Shall not this fund be made up 
at once, and so make glad the hearts of faithful 
workers? 


: It has been my good fortune to be on the “ free 
‘ist among the Congregationalist readers. This 
has been a privilege I have highly prized and one 
that Ido not know how to get along without. My 
— nee ng done a “ deal better because i 

y reading the paper. y congregation appreci- 
ates the best I can give them, and a paper has 
been a very important factor in helping to make my 
discourses better than they ever were before. Its 
Suggestive articles and editorials have put life into 
many a sermon which has seemed to doa very intel- 
lectual and spiritual minded people much good. If 
you are able to continue my paper I shall be very 
much more grateful to you than words can express. 
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HE devotional element has altogether 

too minor a part in the average Chris- 

tian life. And yet every one upon 
whose time and energy Christian work, in 
any of its numerous modern forms, makes 
constant and severe inroads realizes the 
necessity of replenishing the fountains of 
his spiritual life and longs for more frequent 
opportunities for meditation and prayer. 
It is interesting to see how the idea of a 
‘“‘retreat’’ is beiug caught up by pastors in 
different parts of the country and is being 
worked out with remarkable success. An 
account of such a gathering last week in 
New Jersey is givenelsewhere. The Lenten 
season on which we are just entering affords 
to all who covet it a chance to search their 
hearts and to draw nearer to their Master. 
To be benefited by it we are not obliged to 
observe it precisely as do our Episcopalian 
friends, but in the closet and at the family 
altar we may seek, with more than our 
wonted zeal, the bestowment of the quiet 
mind, the loving heart, the obedient will, 
which are the conditions of fruithful service. 


To some ministers in small places it seems 
that their opportunities are very limited, 
and a church in a large city appears very 
attractive. Yet the religious life of this 
country has been, we believe, as much 
guided and quickened by the ministers of 
the smaller towns as by those in more con- 
spicuous positions, It is quite possible, 
also, that they have had their ambition for 
prominence as much gratified as it would 
have been had they been pastors of city 
churches. There was not a little wisdom in 
the argument of those who, in 1720, opposed 
the removal of Rev. Peter Thacher from 
Weymouth to Boston. The advocates of 
that step pleaded that so bright a light 
ought not ‘to smoke out bis days in so 
much obscurity.’’ Their opponents replied 
that, ‘First, bright lights shine brightest 
in the darkest places; and, secondly, bright 
lights are the obscurer for burning in a 
room where there are more and as bright.” 
Dr. Brand, elsewhere in this issue, touches 
upon other and no less important phases of 
this question. 


Last season was the severest for summer 
assemblies of any since their organization. 
The World’s Fair appealed especially to the 
classes who usually attend the assemblies 
and drew large numbers away from them. 
The financial panic, at its hight in July and 
August, kept many more at home and 
caused those who did attend to observe the 
strictest economy. Yet, so far as we have 
heard, none of the assemblies which have 
been established on a permanent basis have 
become discouraged, and generous plans are 
being devised for the coming season. Dr. 
W. A. Duncan, secretary and superintendent 
of grounds of the New York Chautauqua, 
reports the receipts of last summer of the 
assembly proper as $72,580, and expenses 
$75,429, leaving a deficit of only $2,849. In 
addition $93,400 have been expended in 
building a new amphitheater, a sewerage 
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system, streets and other permanent im- 
provements. The trustees look forward 
hopefully to the coming summer, expecting 
that the increased attendance will enable 
them to repay the debt thus incurred. The 
expenses of the New England Assembly at 
Lake View, Mass., last season were only 
about $700 greater than the receipts, and 
most of this amount has been subscribed 
byits friends. The summer assemblies area 
permanent institution of great value to the 
country and we hope they will this year 
make important gains. 

A clergyman past threescore and ten, 
who for forty years has wrought success- 
fully for the Master, gave in a recent minis- 
ters’ meeting where the question was being 
discussed, How can our churches become 
more fruitful? the secret, as he believed, of 
the spiritual prosperity in all his parishes. 
‘*Once in a while I call my people together, 
[ talk with them about the value of a hu- 
man soul and about the unsaved in our com- 
munity, and then I ask each one to take 
somebody on his heart.’ To some that 
seemed one solution of the problem that 
has perplexed ministry and membership 
from the beginning. A few in each church 
are always thoughtful and sometimes bur- 
dened with desire for the salvation of men, 
But in most cases this is too general in its 
reach, It takes in the whole world and, sci- 
entifically speaking, the power is not equal 
to the task. But suppose this desire could 
be individualized, and suppose further that 
each member of the church should thought- 
fully and honestly and earnestly ‘‘ take 
somebody on his heart,’’ is there any ques- 
tion whatever as to the church’s fruitful- 
ness? And why cannot the experiment be 
immediately and widely tried? 


ee 


LABOR AND THE CHUROH. 


By the reports from the last meeting of 
the Congregational Club in Chicago our 
attention is called again to the relations 
between labor and the churches. We have 
no hope of being able, through anything we 
can say, to settle the difficulties between 
capital and labor, which the latter seems 
inclined to accuse the churches of increas- 
ing and perpetuating. We are sorry, in 
this latest attack on the churches, to ob- 
serve that the old claim is made again that 
labor alone produces wealth, and is there- 
fore entitled to the larger share of it. The 
part which capital, organization, distribu- 
tion of the products of labor may have had 
in its creation, the part which invention, 
foresight, power to anticipate the wants of 
the people or the demands of the market, 
willingness to assume risks, is entirely 
overlooked. Labor seems to assert that 
these matters have nothing whatever to do 
in determining the amount of wages which 
shall be paid at any given time or in any 
given place. We notice with sorrow the 
confidence with which it is asserted by 
those who speak for labor—and many good 
people from whom we might expect better 
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things appear to agree with them—that the 
present economical system is wholly wrong 
and should speedily be displaced by another, 
which will render such fortunes as those of 
the Astors, the Vanderbilts and the Rocke- 
fellers impossible and at the same time be 
the destruction of poverty. 

We fail to see how the destruction of cap- 
ital, or its distribution among those who 
clamor for it, but could never use it in car- 
rying on or developing great enterprises, 
would be beneficial to laboring men, or in 
any way increase their wages. We think 
our friends, the wage-earners, have forgot- 
ten that the present economic system is not 
the creation of any single individual, or set 
of individuals, but an evolution or develop- 
ment, the work of centuries, something 
which capital can no more change than labor, 
the rich man than the poor man. That the 
churches should recognize this system is 
only natural. They could not do otherwise. 
That they approve the injustice which some 
employers of labor practice we do not be- 
lieve. The proof of it does not appear. 
Nor do we believe that there are many min- 
isters in our pulpits who have hesitated to 
warn their hearers against the sins of covet- 
ousness, dishonesty and oppression of the 
poor, or that many church members have 
failed to show sympathy with those who 
have been overburdened with toil and are 
unable to obtain a suitable support for their 
families. 

We are quite willing to admit that un- 
worthy men creep into the church, and we 
are not so foolish as to suppose that the fact 
that they belong to the church makes any 
difference in their nature. We are only 
sorry that any persons who claim to be in- 
telligent should judge the whole church by 
the shortcomings of those who have no right 
to call themselves Christians. In our judg- 
ment the churches should guard their pur- 
ity very carefully by the exercise of a rigid 
discipline, should show no more, and no less, 
favor to a rich man than to a poor man. 
As a matter of fact, the churches we have 
known, and know now, have in them a large 
number of working people, a number so 
large as to give them the control of the 
churches whenever they wish to exercise it. 
Is it probable that churches so constituted 
would allow the prostitution of their pul- 
pits in favor of the rich, or permit them to 
stand for principles which would injure the 
class to which the majority of their mem- 
bers belong, and with which they are in so- 
cial intercourse day by day? 

It seems to us that the charges brought 
against the churches, as formulated by Mr. 
Rogers at Chicago, betray an ignorance of 
their nature, their purpose, their spirit and 
actual work which is almost inexcusable. 
If good men can be found anywhere they 
are to be found in the Church of Christ. 
Admitting that low ideals are sometimes 
cherished, that even these are not always 
realized, that church leaders have some- 
times hesitated, and do still hesitate, to 
protest in emphatic tones against great 
wrongs, we yet confess that we do not know 
where to find any other body of people so 
willing to fight against evils of every sort, 
so ready with gifts and sympathy for the 
distressed, or with time, counsel and prac- 
tical assistance, as that formed by the mem- 
bers of the churches, 

If the laboring men who have drifted 
away from these churches would return to 
them, instead of giving so much of their 
time and earnings to saloons, or to labor 
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associations, good as these often are, we are 
persuaded they would complain less of 
church members as a whole, would find 
themselves less frequently pinched by pov- 
erty and less in want of real friends than 
they now are. At the same time we are 
convinced that our ministers and our lead- 
ing laymen ought to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the thought of the laboring 
classes, ought patiently to seek to learn 
their grievances, ought to take special pains 
to set them right as to the principles for 
which the churches stand, ought to make it 
clear that they have no more respect for 
riches than for honest poverty, that every- 
where and always they are the advocates of 
righteousness. It certainly is the business 
of those who are in the churches to go out 
after the working men and bring them in, 
not only for their own sake but for the sake 
of society also. In the church can the rich 
and the poor best meet together and re- 
member that the Lord is the maker of them 
all. As defenders of that church which 
Christ established, and which we believe 
still exists, we welcome criticism, but we 
ask that it be intelligent and based on 
grounds which will bear the light of in- 
vestigation. 





IS THE PULPIT DECLINING? 

The Protestant ministers in this country 
number not far from 100,000. They repre- 
sent the religious thinking of this genera- 
tion. There are always those who dwell on 
the degeneracy of their own age and see 
the most glorious time in the past. Some 
claim that the pulpit is declining, and in 
its weakness they see the decay of faith. 
But they find their evidences of it rather 
in a study of the times than in a study of 
ministers and their teachings. 

The Interior has been examining several 
hundred printed sermons and outlines of 
sermons by living men, representing every 
Protestant denomination and every section 
of the country. It has compared them with 
sermons which have been preserved of 150 
years ago. Its conclusions from this ex- 
amination are not, on the whole, discourag- 
ing. There is, indeed, much less said than 
in the former time about future rewards 
and punishments as motives to present duty. 
There is an absence of dogmatic statements 
concerning the precise nature of these re- 
wards and punishments. But everywhere 
they are the background for the presenta- 
tion of the gospel. 

Of these sermons almost half are ad- 
dressed directly to Christians and treat of 
their duties and privileges. This propor- 
tion of addresses made to disciples is less 
than that in the New Testament, where the 
epistles are almost wholly devoted to the 
requirements and rewards of Christians and 
the organization and work of the churches. 
But these modern sermons are found to be 
as thorough and comprehensive as those of 
any age. Thirteen per cent. of them treat 
of suciological themes, the relations of 
Christians to the family, society and the 
state. Twenty-eight per cent. are direct 
presentations of the heart of the gospel, 
proclaiming Christ crucified and risen from 
the dead, the only Saviour for lost men. 

It has been claimed that the preaching 
of today is too largely devoted to discus- 
sions of the higher criticism, treating of 
matters which properly belong to the lec- 
ture-room and theological quarterlies. But 
not one of these sermons is upon the higher 
criticism, either attacking or defending it. 
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Their weakest point seems to be their lack 
of expository treatment of the Scriptures, 
They are nearly all topical sermons, with 
a text as simply introductory to the theme, 
Less than two per cent., even, can be counted 
as exegetical. 

We believe that the ministers of today 
could deepen and strengthen their influence 
by increasing largely the proportion of ser- 
mons simply interpreting and directly ap- 
plying to the men of today and to present 
conditions the truths of the Bible. The 
Holy Scriptures have maintained their 
power over human hearts, not merely be- 
cause it could be proved that certain men 
wrote them by authority from God, but be- 
cause they have interpreted and met the 
needs of human hearts, as did the words of 
Him who spoke as one having authority 
and not as the scribes. They have the 
same resistless power now on the lips of 
holy men moved by the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Ministers who learn these truths 
from the open Bible, at the feet of Christ, 
in sympathy with the temptations, perplex- 
ities, needs and aspirations of the men of 
today, will want neither audience nor influ- 
ence. The methods of presenting the gos- 
pel have changed much as compared with 
those of the last century. But the gospel 
itself is the same. Sinners have the same 
need of it, which nothing else can satisfy, 
and the pulpit, with all its imperfections, is 
presenting the gospel of Christ today with 
as great permanent influence as at any time 
in history. 





IS CHRIST SUPREME TO YOU? 


During recent years the attention of the 
world has become fixed in a significant 
manner upon the person and the work of 
Jesus Christ. Formerly men thought of 
God chiefly as the creator and ruler of the 
universe. Now most men think of Him 
much more frequently as revealing Himself 
in Christ and reconciling the world to Him- 
self. It is appreciated that Christianity 
centers in Christ and that comparisons be- 
tween other religious systems and it are 
chiefly between their great exponents and 
examples, such as Buddha or Mahomet, and 
Him. Upon this recognition of the pre- 
eminence and supremacy of Christ depend 
the quality and degree of Christian service 
and success. 

Of course this holds good of the individ- 
ual as well as of the Christian church. The 
church can be only what the persons who 
compose it are. Therefore it is a vital ques- 
tion to each of us—this question, is Christ 
supreme to you? It is simple and easy to 
be answered, if we are honest with our- 
selves, although a true answer may humil- 
jiate us. Do we really love Him more than 
family and friends, more than our business 
or profession, more than our pleasures, our 
hobbies, or whatever else may engross us? 
If we are professed Christians we have 
pledged ourselves to do just this, and all 
who are not professed Christians are aware 
that this is the characteristic pledge of 
Christianity, and that which they are urged 
to give for themselves. There is no need of 
discussing the matter here at length. But 
let each of us make it the subject of imme- 
diate, serious reflection. Is Christ supreme 
to me? If not, why not? 

Conduct ought to conform to the fact of 
belief. There are many persons who do not 
make the impression ordinarily of being de- 
voted to Christ in any such absolute man- 
ner, who nevertheless, if actually called 
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upon to decide between Him and their most 
attractive worldly interests, if cornered, so 
to speak, so as to be forced to make sucha 
choice, would be loyai to Him and let every- 
thing else go. In so bearing themselves 
commonly as to lead others té doubt how 
they would decide in such an emergency 
they misrepresent themselves and fail lam- 
entably in their duty to Him. Do we not 
all need to be more on our guard lest we 
thus cause those who know us to doubt 
whether we truly love Christ supremely or 
only cherish for Him an affection too super- 
ficial to be controlling? 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The passage by the House, Feb. 1, of the 
Wilson bill, with its internal revenue and 
income tax amendments, was an event of 
such importance as to justify the interest 
manifested and scenes described by our cor- 
respondent at the capital. Papal delegate 
and American cardinal, Protestant bishops 
and eminent clergy swelled the throng of 
onlookers. Great parliamentary leaders mar- 
shaled their arguments and their voters. 
The presiding officer of the body did an un- 
usual, but not unprecedented, thing and left 
his chair to rally his fellow-partisans. The 
vote on the income tax amendment revealed 
a degree of personal independence of thought 
and action not confirmed by the vote on the 
measure as a whole, both votes testifying 
to the terrific pressure of partisanship as 
over against personal convictions or the de- 
sires of constituents. Several of the votes 
preliminary to the final were instructive 
and noteworthy. Sixty-six men voted for 
Mr, Pence’s amendment, taxing incomes of 
over $100,000 five per cent. per year, and 
incomes of from $60,000 to $100,000 four per 
cent. annually. Thanks to Mr. Dingley of 
Maine, the whisky distillers were given a 
blow between the eyes, the law as it came 
from the committee justifying the suspicion 
that the distillers had done as they pleased 
with the committee and the Jaw; as finally 
passed, the period of bonding is put at three 
years, instead of eight as was proposed, and 
the tax per gallon is advanced from ninety 
cents to one dollar. 








Not because of any phenomenal profit 
certain to follow from their purchase, not 
because of any confidence in the Secretary 
of the Treasury or liking for his methods, 
but chiefly because of fear of the conse- 
quences to business in general should the 
scheme fail, at the last moment the bankers 
of the East subscribed for the $50,000,000 of 
new bonds which Secretary Carlisle pro- 
posed to issue. This was done in accord- 
ance with his terms and to such an extent 
that the apportionment will be somewhat 
difficult. Of the legality of these bonds 
there can be scarcely any doubt, but whether 
the money received from their sale can be 
used as Secretary Carlisle proposes is a 
question of major interest. Senators Sher- 
man, Hoar, Allison and Gorman unite with 
the Populist senator, Allen, in denying that 
they can be so used. All agree with Secre- 
tary Carlisle that the better way would be 
for Congress squarely to authorize the sec- 
retary to issue bonds bearing a much lower 
rate of interest. Unfortunately for the ad- 
ministration and the country, the majority 
in Congress is far more likely to listen to 
Mr. Bland or Senator Stewart than it is to 
Mr. Carlisle. Senator Quay'’s proposed 
amendment to the Wilson billis a pernicious 
one, bent upon gaining party advantage, if 
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possible, and containing within it elements 
very dangerous to toy with. 





It is extremely difficult for a legislative 
investigating committee to be as ‘‘ wise as 
serpents and harmless as doves,’ and yet 
that is the standard which the committee 
sent down from Albany to investigate the 
New York police department finds it must 
attain unto before it can win the confidence 
of the New York public or of Dr. Parkhurst 
and his society. The sudden, tardy deter- 
mination of Bosses Platt and Croker to per- 
mit the investigation, the personnel of the 
committee appointed, their evident inten- 
tion to throw the responsibility of furnish- 
ing evidence upon Dr. Parkhurst, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Good Government 
Clubs, instead of taking the initiative and 
working along the lines suggested by ex- 
Commissioner Erhardt in his recent speech 
before the Chamber of Commerce, have 
compelled the belief that the political bosses 
of either party do not intend the investiga- 
tion to be genuine and thorough. But, once 
convinced of their sincerity, then a question 
of method immediately arises. Dr. Park- 
hurst already has put himself and society 
on record as favoring absolutely secret in- 
vestigations. He will not, cannot, give away 
his allies in the great fight he has waged 
and still has to wage, nor will he betray his 
sources of information, unless assured by 
the committee that his witnesses and friends 
shall not be compelled to suffer for their 
evidence. That they would is patent, if they 
appeared in open committee room, and were 
“*spotted’’ by the police. In its present as- 
pect the value of this attempt to purge New 
York’s police department is questionable, 
It depends upon the decision of the com- 
mittee on this question of secrecy and upon 
the quality of the man cbosen to act as 
counsel for the committee. Moreover, after 
all, is it the best policy of state to make 
municipal good government dependent upon 
the legislative vigilance of the State? 





The judiciary usually is a bulwark of de- 
fense against the machinations of executives 
and the corruption of legislators. But it is 
only a co-ordinate department of govern- 
ment, is very fallible, and now and then not 
only seems to but really does usurp a place 
of superiority quite alien to its original sta- 
tion. Judge Maynard set the example a few 
years ago in New York State, and there have 
been many to imitate him. Mayor Schieren 
of Brooklyn removes an inefficient—if not 
worse—fire commissioner, and straightway 
a judge is found who issues an injunction 
which has the effect of keeping him in office. 
The Senate of the Legislature of New Jer- 
sey, constitutionally competent to deter- 
mine its own membership, gets in a tangle 
of partisan rancor, and for five weeks now 
has been rent in factions. The governor and 
attorney- general, lacking the acumen or in- 
tention to do the right, forthwith suggest 
and almost endeavor to force the matter be- 
fore the Supreme Court and compel that 
body to utter an opinion that both sides will 
acceptas final. Fortunately, one faction has 
had respect enough for the right and dignity 
of the Legislature—as such—to refuse to 
enter into any such compact. When judges 
begin the work of adjudicating partisan 
wrangles and determining the membership 
of legislative bodies, they will enter upon a 
course fraught with grave danger to the State. 
New York State just now is the scene of a 
typical case of interference, a majority of 
the Senate having decided that a certain 
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claimant to a seat in it was legally sup- 
ported in his claim, the lieutenant- governor 
of the State, the presiding officer, declined 
to do his formal part in unseating the occu- 
pant and seating the rightful claimant. 
Whereupon the majority of the Senate took 
matters in control and ordered its clerk to 
recognize the right of the newly seated sen- 
ator. Immediately an injunction, issued by 
a subordinate judge and drafted by Judge 
Maynard — of unsavory fame—was served 
upon the clerk, permanently forbidding him 
to obey the majority of the Senate. The 
Senate is, we are glad to say, preparing to 
fight for its own authority—limited to be 
be sure, but definite. 


President Dole and Minister Willis are 
still exchanging communications respecting 
the course of the latter since his advent in 
Honolulu. The text of the most important 
part of this correspondence has not been 
given to Congress, though it is in Secretary 
Gresham’s possession. In it, it is said, 
President Dole specifies twenty-seven acts 
or utterances of Mr. Willis to which the 
provisional government takes exception. 
Jan. 17 in Honolulu was appropriately ob- 
served as Abrogation Day, being the anni- 
versary of the formal deposition of the 
monarchy. Mr. Willis and Admiral Irwin 
declined the invitations of the provisional 
government to participate in the reception. 
Local politics are in an interesting state. 
The planters, in their efforts to control the 
new government, aie meeting with stout 
opposition. The question of encouraging 
further importation of Chinese laborers is a 
live one, and the American League already 
has censured the provisional government 
for its apparent sympathy with the planters 
in their desire to get cheap Chinese labor. 
In Congress the administration at last has 
found supporters for its policy, the debate 
on the house resolution having begun and 
already run long enough to develop bitter- 
ness of speech. Our Washington corre- 
spondent reflects the feeling at the capital, 
and predicts the outcome. We anticipate 
from the Senate’s action far more justice to 
Mr. Stevens and the last administration 
than anything the House may say or do, 
Partisan esprit de corpsand the caucus whip 
will tell in this matter as in others. 








While Brazil’s internecine war has been 
developing, commerce in Rio Janeiro has 
been languishing. The forces of Mello and 
Da Gama never having won the recognition 
and rights of belligerents from foreign pow- 
ers, those interested in shipping and com- 
merce have, with justice, demanded that an 
opportunity be given for the discharging of 
cargoes, etc. The right to do this has been 
disputed by Da Gama, and it was Jeft for 
Admiral Benham of our navy to teach the 
insurgent commandera lesson, On the 27th 
two American merchant vessels in Rio har- 
bor were prevented from going alongside 
the wharf and there discharging their car- 
goes. On the 29th Admiral Benham or- 
dered the vessels of the United States fleet 
cleared for action and sent the Detroit to 
protect the American merchantmen in their 
efforts to make a landing. As soon as this 
was attempted musket shots from one of 
the insurgent ships were directed upon the 
sailors of the American ship. The Detroit 
replied in kind. The insurgents then fired 
a broadside of cannon, the Detroit's forces 
answering with the fire of musketry, Admi- 
ral Benham also sending the message to the 
insurgent commander that if he fired again 
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the cannon of the Detroit would be turned 
upon him and his vessel and the latter sunk, 
if necessary. Peace has reigned ever since. 
Not only has Admiral Benham’s course been 
officially approved by Secretary Herbert and 
heartily indorsed by legislators and public 
men in Washington, but it also bas been 
commended by the representatives of all for- 
eign powers—save England—in Rio Janeiro, 
and by the European press. The contest 
in Brazil seems as far from its conclusion 
as ever, and the inability of the citizen 
of the United States to sympathize with 
one side more than the other is as evident. 





The Pall Mall Gazette startled Great Brit- 
ain—and the world—last week by asserting 
in positive terms that Mr. Gladstone had 
decided to resign immediately the office of 
prime minister. The official denial that 
followed, coming from Mr. Gladstone at 
Biarritz, contained a clause that was quite 
as alarming as the original rumor, and has 
served to set wagging the tongues of states- 
men, politicians and electors throughout 
not only Great Britain but the world. The 
clause referred to is this: 


It is true, however, that for many months 
past his age and the condition of his sight 
and hearing have, in his judgment, made re- 
lief from public affairs desirable. Therefore 
his tenure of oftice has been at any moment 
liable to interruption from these causes, which 
are in their nature permanent. 


Given soon a great war, with Evgland in- 
volved, as she inevitably must be, somewhat 
at least, and the ability of Mr. Gladstone 
to cope with the great burden of responsi- 
bility is questioned by many. Let him re- 
tire and immediately the tie that binds the 
Irish factions together is sundered, and not 
only does home rule recede but the likeli- 
hood of the co-operation of the Irish with 
the Liberals is diminished. Strategically 
considered, Mr. Gladstone’s retirement just 
now would be a blunder. Never did his 
party more need his leadership. To be 
sure the House of Lords, by its amendments 
to the parish councils bill, has simply aided 
further in shattering its own tenure of life 
as a feature of the governmental structure, 
but, let Conservative folly do its utmost, 
the discord in the Liberal ranks is such 
now that the outlook is not bright and the 
marvelous powers and weight of influence 
of the Grand Old Man are sadly needed. 





The Bell Telephone Company petitioned 
the Legislature of Massachusetts to increase 
its capitalization from twenty to fifty mil- 
lion dollars. The lower House of the same 
Legislature voted to give women the right 
to vote on municipal affairs.——Superin- 
tendent Brockway was reinstated in his 
former position in the Elmira Reformatory, 
At the special congressional elections 
held in New York City the Republicans 
elected Mr. L. E. Quigg by a plurality of 
984 in a district which last fall gave a Dem- 
ocratic plurality of 8,825; and the Demo- 
crats elected Mr. Isidore Strauss by a plu- 
rality of 4,687 in a district which in 1892 
gave a plurality of 11,869.——Judge Butler 
of the United States Circuit Court in Phil- 
adelphia having rendered a decision deny- 
ing the constitutionality and the pertinency 
of the Sherman anti-trust law te the business 
of the Sugar Trust, Attorney-General Olney 
has ordered the case appealed to the na- 
tional Supreme Court.——The Pope is said 
to have received an autograph letter from 
the czar pledging that persecution of Roman 
Catholics in his realms shall cease.-——Vail- 
lant, the French anarchist who threw the 
bomb into the French House of Deputies 
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on Dec. 9, was beheaded by the guillotine 
on Sunday. 





IN BRIEF. 


We shall publish next week a broadside of 
articles bearing on the important subject of 
church music from persons of recognized 
musical ability. 


The editors of the religious journals of New 
York City find fellowship in the Patria Club. 
The editors of the religious journa!s of St. 
Louis have recently organized in a club to 
promote fellowship and develop professional 
capacity. Why cannot Boston evolve a sim- 
ilar organization ? 


The publication of the details of another 
church quarrel leads to the query if our State 
Board of Arbitration and Conciliation cannot 
be called upon to settle ecclesiastical broils as 
well as industrial strikes. For the present 
this body is enjoying an enforced vacation on 
account of lack of employmeut among work- 
men. 





The logical and inevitable outcome of the 
parochial school movement is now to be seen 
in Wisconsin. The State Board of Health has 
ordered all the pupils of all the schools of the 
State to be vaccinated. The Roman Catholic 
and Lutheran heads of the parochial schools 
announce that they will contest the right of 
the State officials to interfere in “any way” 
with church institutions—not even to save the 
public health. 





Dr. Gladden’s article this week has a special 
timeliness in view of the fact that the topic of 
Christian Endeavor meetings for the week be- 
ginning Feb. 18 is, For What Does Our De- 
nomination Stand? A great deal of valuable 
material relating to the history, polity, and 
present standing of Congregationalism, its 
part in the educational development of this 
country and in the missionary movements of 
the day can be found in the Congregationalist 
Handbook. 





The story of the Pitcairn Islanders, the 
mutineers of the ship Bounty, has been of 
great interest to many. It is only rarely that 
their descendants are heard from, but recently 
news was brought from that colony by a ship 
which had touched at the island. The nine 
mutineers who landed there 104 years ago, 
with the women they stole from Tahiti, have 
increased to nearly 800. They are a simple, 
Christian people, have a minister and obey the 
law of God. There is not, probably, a happier 
people in the world than this isolated colony. 





“Has it ever occurred to you that if our 
Lord Jesus Christ were to come to Detroit 
and try to find the representative Christian 
Church, He would go to the City Hall rather 
than to any church more distinctively called 
by His name?” asks Mr. W. T. Stead. No! 
It never had, nor does it now, even after 
reading Mr. Stead’s argument, or studying 
his career as a prophet. Is this information 
respecting the thoughts and habits of Jesus 
based on a study of the earthly career of the 
Son of God, or is it a special revelation from 
“ Borderland ’’? 





In these times severe disappointments have 
come to many. Not afew have seen the hard- 
earned accumulations of a lifetime disappear. 
For these a sentence from the biography of 
one of New England’s choicest ministers, into 
whose life had come many trials, may come as 
weicome counsel: 

When God sends a new trouble upon me I 
set myself to work at once to bear it as well 
as I can, hoping that I may be able in this 
way to bring about the effect upon my charac- 
ter which He has in mind as an end in chastis- 
ing me, and su—who knows ?—possibly shorten 
the duration or diminish the severity of the 
experience. 





The Pacific States are taking the medal for 
prompt work in reporting the churches for 
the Year-Book of 1894. Oregon is the first 
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State to complete its table, which was in the 
printer’s hands at Portland Jan. 24, reporting 
forty-six churches, And on Jan. 31 Dr. Hazen 
received from Southern California in print the 
completed table reporting sixty-six churches, 
On the other hand, one of the Suffolk confer- 
ences is still struggling to secure returns from 
five churches, now a month behind, and 
neither of the three Suffolk conferences bas 
yet reported. Only eight of the twenty-five 
Massachusetts conferences have been heard 
from. 





A very pertinent illustration of the inability 
of some men to rise above personal piques and 
enmities when confronted with a large and 
generous proposition is given in the reply of 
a prominent Western clergyman to the ques- 
tion, ‘What would you do with a million 
dollars?’’ Instead of pledging aid to denomi- 
national or national philanthropies, or consid- 
ering the interests of his family, he says he 
‘‘would start a society for the suppression of 
Associated Press lies, that editors might do 
no more harm with their comments on garbled 
half-truths and grotesque falsehoods.”” The 
explanation of this is that the gentleman is 
still smarting from the castigations given last 
summer as the punishment for economic vaga- 
ries uttered in the pulpit in lieu of the gospel. 





The various Sabbath associations of the 
country are early in the field with a joint call 
upon the churches to set apart Sunday, April 
1, for prayer and special instruction in refer- 
ence to a better observance of the Lord’s Day. 
It has been the custom in some places to re- 
serve the first week in April fur this purpose, 
and it is naturally felt that in this country, at 
least, an effort should be made to turn to prac- 
tical account the awakening of public senti- 
ment on this subject occasioned by ‘the at- 
tempt to open the World’s Fair on Sunday. 
Certainly advantage ought to be taken of last 
summer’s demonstration that this nation, as a 
whole, believes in the day of rest and worship. 
Pastors should plan to recognize the day pro- 
posed, and they can obtain from Rev. J. H. 
Knowles, D. D., 203 Broadway, New York, lit- 
erature suitable to be used in connection with 
this observance. 





We are reading the Congressional Record 
with that degree of regularity which the other 
pressing cares of life permit, and among 
other impressions received is this, viz., that 
the Bible has had more or less thorough read- 
ing by our legislators—especially those of the 
South and West. To illustrate: Mr. Hall of 
Missouri, in his speech advocating the income 
tax amendment to the Wilson bill, took the 
opponents of that measure to task because 
they claimed it to be a new idea. Have they 
never read Deuteronomy, Luke 12: 48, or St. 
Paul’s arguments for the giving according 
to ability? asked the Missourian. Indeed, he 
added: ‘ By refusing to pass this bill its op- 
ponents can find but one authority in divine 
writings to justify them, and that is where 
St. Mark says, ‘Unto him that hath shall be 
given, but unto him that hath not, even that 
which he hath shall be taken from him.’” 
Hon. Champ Clark of the same State inter- 
spersed his argument for the bill with cita- 
tions from the New Testament, Milton and 
Shakespeare. Arguing for free salt, he said: 
“The New Testament Scriptures abound in 
allusions to it. Its importance has been rec- 
ognized in all the literatures of the world. 
The Saviour of mankind gave it the seal of 
His divine approbation when He said to His 
disciples, ‘ Ye are the salt of the earth.’’”’ Who 
will contribute to furnish a reliable commen- 
tary on the Scriptures for the use of our 
legislators ? 





Certain churches, like certain families, have 
a pronounced missionary stamp. It is bred 
in the bone, so to speak, and nurtured by 
faithful instruction and by continued reitera- 
tion of the duty of contributing systematically 
and generously to the spreading abroad of the 
glad tidings. Shawmut Church, Boston, is 
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such a church. For years it led the denomi- 
nation in its gifts to foreign missions, and to 
home and city missions as well. Now that its 
financial strength has been greatly diminished 
by the suburban and Back Bay drift, it still 
exhibits the same loyal adherence to Christ’s 
last command. To Dr. Webb more than to 
avy other man is due this creditable record, 
and it was fitting that he, who for a quarter 
of a century exalted before the Shawmut peo- 
ple the foreign missionary idea, should last 
Sunday appear again in his old pulpit to 
plead for the cause he so dearly loves. Grace- 
ful words of introduction were spoken by the 
present pastor, Rev. W. E. Barton, and his 
allusion to the part which Dr. Webb is now 
taking as chairman of the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the A. B. C. F. M. in promoting the 
present general era of good feeling was as 
merited as it was felicitous. Added interest 
was imparted to the occasion by the fact that 
the thirtieth anniversary of the occupancy of 
the present edifice, built largely because of 
Dr. Webb’s efforts, was only a week distant. 
His sermon proved that his homiletic bow 
abides in its pristine strength, and no one was 
more gratified than he that the collection 
reached the sum of $800, an increase of nearly 
thirty-three and one-third per cent, on last 


year. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
An Episcopalian on Church Union, 

Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington of Grace 
Church read before the Clerical Union a 
paper on the Unification of American Chris- 
tians from the standpoint of the Lambeth 
articles. His treatment of the theme proved 
him to be a master of ‘‘the art of putting 
things.’’ He showed how important it is 
that the Christian army should have a 
united front under some recognized leader- 
ship. 

Mr. Lambeth’s articles he thought were 
superior to all other proposed articles of 
agreement as being reduced to the lowest 
possible terms—four propositions instead of 
the twelve of the Evangelical Alliance, the 
thirty-nine articles of the Church of Eng- 
land and other terms of agreement. They 
are by no means designed to restrict liberty 
of thought, or to bring men to any one rit- 
ual of worship. They aim, rather, to allow 
room for large variations of opinion, and, 
for the sake of an important end, to bring 
men upon one common platform. The leg- 
islation of the American Episcopal Church 
had not yet been conformed to the proposals 
set forth by her bishops, but the overture 
had been made, and in making it the Epis- 
copalians had left out of view much that 
was deartothem all, No theories of inspira- 
tion were insisted on, no uniformity of rit- 
ual proposed, no sacramental peculiarities 
presented, no notion of ordination as a 
means of grace was made a condition of co- 
operation; but only the Bible and not tra- 
dition, the creed as a sufficient statement of 
fact and dogma, the two sacraments insti- 
tuted by our Lord, and the historic episcopate 
as the form of church order. And while on 
the first three points hardly a question would 
arise, in the fourth particular, Dr. Hunting- 
ton urged, the Congregationalists and the 
Episcopalians were not so far apart after all, 
aud in his view the importance of co opera- 
tion in the forward progress of Christ’s 
kingdom should lead Christian men to lay 
aside all non essentials and unite on a com- 
mon platform adapted to the proposed end. 
Dr. Cuyler’s Treasury of Experience. 

Dr. T. L. Cuyler last week gave the Cleri- 
cal Union a very profitable hour's talk on 
practical matters of pastoral duty. Most of 
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his hearers were young in their office, and 
the results of the doctor’s long experience 
as a pastor were received by them in a most 
docile and grateful spirit. The value of the 
interview was greatly enhanced by the kind 
consent of their reverend teacher, at the 
close of his more direct address, to be cate- 
chised on any topic pertaining to his theme 
as to which any preacher was seeking light, 
Dr. Stimson in this part of the interview sit- 
ting by and acting as ears for the father in 
Israel and a moutbpiece for his eager ques- 
tioners. These latter will long remember 
and doubtless profit by the interview, a 
repetition of which theological students and 
circles of young ministers elsewhere would 
do well to secure from our venerable and 
obliging friend. 

A Good Joke on the Ministers. 

The winter meeting of the Manhattan As- 
sociation on Wednesday, with Dr. Meredith 
in the Tompkins Avenue Church, was one 
of the largest and most profitable ever held 
by that body. About fifty members were 
present. After the routine business three 
papers were presented and discussed. Dr. 
Joseph B, Clark read one on Interdenomina- 
tional Comity on home missionary ground, 
stating the principles of the C. H. M.S. as 
to comity, and the experience ef the society 
in working with other denominations in its 
fields. The brethren praised the paper in 
the warmest terms and insisted that it ought 
to be printed. They were somewhat taken 
aback on learning that it had been printed 
some months ago, and copies sent to nearly 
or quite all of the pastors present. Then 
came revelations as to the smallness of time 
at the disposal of pastors and the largeness 
of their wastebaskets. The fault of the 
brethren was condoned by the reader’s 
ready acceptance of the invitation of several 
of them to present the matter in their pul- 
pits at an early day. The facts would do 
our churches good, correcting not a few 
erroneous notions current among them. 

A stirring and uplifting essay by Dr. 
Behrends on the Unity of Christendom 
called out Dr. Meredith and others in joy 
over the rapid growth of unity in all Chris- 
tian work, now more and more manifest, 
while each brotherhood of believers is left 
free to assert and defend its own peculiar 
tenets and methods. Dr. A. J. Lyman de- 
lighted the association with a paper such as 
few others could write: How Some Men 
Pass from Jesus to Christ. The intellect by 
scientific processes finds Jesus as a proved 
fact—no myth or mystery—and the spiritual 
sense, man’s highest, noblest faculty, rec- 
oguizes and accepts the Christ, the Messiah, 
whom mere intellect cannot reach. In a 
loving and tender spirit this paper was com- 
mented on by Drs. Storrs, Behrends, Mere- 
dith, Kincaid, Carpenter and others, 

The Uptown Drift. 

The American Tract Society has decided 
to join the ranks of those religious and be- 
nevolent organizatiors that pay their costs 
of administration by the rental of their real 
estate. It will leave its long-known head- 
quarters, at 150 Nassau Street, on May 1 
for some uptown building yet to be decided 
on. Then the present house will be torn 
down and upon its site, 155 by 80 feet, the 
society will erect a modern office structure 
fifteen to eighteen stories high. Such a 
building on that spot must bring in a splen- 
did income. 

McKane in the Courts. 

This is the eleventh day of the trial uf the 

brutal Gravesend bully, McKane, whose 
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violent perversion of justice and the rights 
of citizenship at the recent election in that 
bailiwick will make its name and his a 
stench in the nostrils of law-abiding people 
for along time tocome. Among the crowd 
of witnesses, whose testimony makes the 
brute’s guilt as clear as sunlight, was Rev. 
R. J. Kent of the Lewis Avenue Church, a 
member of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society’s executive committee and 
one of the most respected and beloved pas- 
tors in Brooklyn. Legally appointed a 
‘¢watcher’’ of the polls, and protected by 
an injunction of the court, he went with 
others to perform the duties of his office, 
and by the bully’s orders was, like several 
other watchers, repeatedly knocked down 
and fearfully bruised, but, fortunately, es- 
caped with his life. His positive, explicit 
testimony was given so honestly and dis- 
passionately that it evidently made a great 
impression on all who heard him. The case 
will soon be before the jury, and, unless 
there shall prove to be among them some 
like-minded friend of the defiant bruiser 
to hang out for a disagreement, it is hard to 
see how McKane can escape the punishment 
he richly deserves, 

The Police Under Investigation. 

The legislative committee of investigation 
into the charges against our police system 
has come to town and is beginning to get 
fixed for work. Whether it will amount to 
something or nothing—and so will remedy 
some of the manifest abuses, or leave 
things worse than they are—will depend 
on the committee’s freedom from “ poli- 
tics,’ its spirit and methods, and the en- 
couragement it gives those who know the 
facts to tell the truth without fear or favor. 
The people are harking and watching for 
indications as to the probable conduct of 
the business, but somehow there seems to 
be misgiving, growing out of previous ex- 
periences in such matters, as to the real 
help the committee will render to our much 
abused city. There is not a little comment 
on the sudden departure, for a long Southern 
and Western tour, of Tammany’s czar, the 
Honorable Mr. Croker—specially as it calls 
to mind the fact of his similarly sudden 
disappearance on the eve of a former com- 
mittee’s visit for an investigation not un- 
like the present in its object. But why 
shouldn’t he go? His health must suffer 
under his heavy burdens, and it would be 
anything but pleasant to tell all he knows 
that the committee doesn’t know, if it 
should take a notion to catechise him. 

HUNTINGTON, 


FROM WASHINGTON, 

An Unparalleled Scene in the House. 
The long and hot fight in the House over 
the tariff is ended at last and the extreme 
wing of the democracy has triumphantly 
carried out its program—free wool, free 
coal, free iron, free sugar, income tax and 
all. The battle was a fierce one, and the 
scene in the House at its culmination, on 
Thursday, one long to be remembered. 
The crowd of spectators and would-be spec- 
tators was the largest ever known in the 
Capitol. It was really dangerous to be in 
the thick of it, and many were seriously in- 
jured. The galleries were literally a solid 
mass of faces. ‘The floor was likewise 
packed, while outside the doors fully four 
times as large a crowd vainly sought admit- 
tance. All this rush was partly to witness 
the vote and partly to hear the closing 
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speeches by Messrs. Reed, Crisp and Wilson. 
All three were grand forensic efforts, and, 
while Mr. Reed’s was the most logical, Mr. 
Wilson’s was the most eloquent, and at its 
close the author of the bill was taken up on 
the shoulders of some of his party friends 
and carried out of the hall amid a whirl- 
wind of applause—a proceeding never wit- 
nessed before in Congress, I believe. Mr. 
Reed’s speech, by the way, was in a much 
more serious and earnest vein than is cus- 
tomary with him, and it is regarded here as 
in effect marking his formal entrance into 
the arena as a Republican candidate for the 
next presidency—the mentor of the Repub- 
licans and the tormenter of the Democrats, 
as Pence styled him the 
other day. 

The majority in favor of the bill—sixty- 
four—was much larger than was generally 
expected and predicted. As the decisive 
moment drew near, one after another of the 
Democratic protectionists ‘‘ weakened ’’ and 
fell into step with the procession, so that 
with every successive preliminary vote the 
number of bolters grew smaller and at last 
only seventeen Democrats voted against the 
bill, whereas nearly fifty had threatened to 
do so. Mr. Everett of Massachusetts was 
one of the last to succumb, but Mr, Stevens 
of the same State remained firmly with the 
opposition till the end. Mr. Bourke Cock- 
ran of New York, though one of the strong- 
est opponents of the income tax, finally 
voted for the bill, and so did four of the 
five New Jersey members, who had actually 
pledged each other to vote ‘‘no,.’”’ A more 
signal illustration of the power of the party 
whip could not be desired. 
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What Will the Senate Do? 

Now the bill goes to the Senate. It will 
have a much more difficult gauntlet to run 
there. In the first place, the cléture not 
having been introduced yet in the upper 
house, there is no effective method of stop- 
ping debate. Secondly, the Democratic 
majority in the Senate is very small, and a 
defection of two or three votes might turn 
the seale, and, finally, the sentiment against 
the income tax is much stronger, propor- 
tionally, in the Senate than in the House, 
as is also the sentiment in favor of at least 
partial protection of American industries. 
For example, such Democratic senators as 
Faulkner of West Virginia, Gorman of 
Maryland, Brice of Ohio, McPherson of New 
Jersey and Hill and Murphy of New York 
are not at all inclined to overthrow the en- 
tire protective system, which the majority 
of the party are undoubtedly aiming at, 
and these and several other Democratic sen- 
ators are strongly averse to the income tax. 
If the senators vote as they feel and believe, 
the Wilson bill will be defeated beyond 
question, especially since the income tax 
has become a part of it. But will they do 
so? Will the party whip be as efficacious in 
the Senate as it was in the House? The 
general belief is that the Senate will finally 
throw the income tax overboard and pass 
the rest of the bill. Were it not for the 
enormous prospective treasury deficit, which 
is the raison d@étre of the income tax ad- 
dendum, this result would be practically 
certain. But the Senate would probably be 


willing, and, in fact, much prefer, to au- 
thorize further bond issues to provide the 
necessary funds, whereas the House evinces 
a decided repugnance to new bonds of any 
sort. 
split. 
action, in any event. 


On this rock the two houses may yet 
There is little chance for speedy 
The House has made 
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very good time with the bill, it is true, but 
if the Senate gets through with it by the 
first of May the country may call itself 
lucky. 

A Steadier Financial Situation. 

Meanwhile, Secretary Carlisle has suc- 
ceeded in floating his new fifty million loan, 
which is but a drop in the bucket, and ina 
few weeks some additional relief will be 
needed, as the treasury leak is increasing 
with alarming rapidity, and no real remedy 
for it can be found until the receipts begin 
again to exceed, or at least equal, the ex- 
penditures, which will not be for many a 
day to come, according to present appear- 
ances, However, the exigency has had a 
tendency to unite all the friends of honest 
money, so that the danger from the attacks 
of the silver cranks and populistic element 
is considerably lessened. The refusal of 
Judge Cox to grant the Knights of Labor 
the injunction which they wished against 
Mr. Carlisle has cooled the ardor of that 
class of citizens. There are anti-bond reso- 
lutions and free silver coinage bills in the 
air, but it is not believed that any of them 
can pass either house in the present circum- 
stances. Very interesting debates have 
been held this week apropos to the new 
bond issue, in which the secretary has been 
sharply criticised by some of the Western 
senators, but his course has been upheld by 
the solid men of both parties, including 
such authorites as Senators Sherman and 
Allison, and it is plain that Congress is not 
in a mood to coquette with the wild-cat con- 
tingent just now. 

Hawaii Once More. 

The House resumed the consideration of 
what it evidently regards as the Hawaiian 
nuisance on Friday, but the interest in this 
subject is plainly on the wane, and the con- 
trast between the appearance of the cham- 
ber on that and on the preceding day was 
most striking. The speeches, by Messrs. 
McCreary, Hitt and Rayner, have proved to 
be fine productions, prepared with evident 
care, but they have fallen on listless ears. 
The House will undoubtedly pass the Me- 
Creary resolution condemning Mr. Stevens 
and indorsing the administration—but ig- 
noring the restoration policy—and in due 
time the Senate will pass a similar resolu- 
tion, both declaring against any interfer- 
ence with Hawaiian affairs, and thus leav- 
ing the queen to shift for herself, without 
any more help from her great and good and 
considerably disgusted friend, the Presi- 
dent. 

Brazil, Peckham, [Moody. 

The news from Brazil created a good deal 
of pleasurable excitement here, and <Ad- 
miral. Benham’s businesslike methods of 
protecting our flag and commerce in the 
harbor of Rio de Janeiro is universally com- 
mended, but no serious Consequences are 
anticipated in official circles. 

The general expectation is that Mr. Peck- 
ham’s nomination for the Supreme Court 
will be defeated in the same way and by the 
same agencies that compassed Mr. Horn- 
blower’s rejection. 

The Moody gospel meetings begin next 
Wednesday, and public interest in them in- 
creuses daily. The preparations are now 
Preliminary meetings have been 
held in many churches, and an unusually 
earnest spirit is manifest throughout the re- 
ligious community in reference to the great 
event. On the same day, moreover, Lent 
begins, and the social world of Washington, 
which has not been overwhelmingly gay this 
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winter, will gladly subside into an economi- 
cal quietude and seclusion. 

Feb. 3. Cc. 8. E, 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 

Useful Institutions. 

The service which our Western colleges 
are rendering the cause of education is a 
matter for profound gratitude. A recent 
visit to Beloit revealed ever growing facili- 
ties for study, not only in the way of build- 
ings, increase in the library, in laboratories, 
in treasures of art, but in the enthusiasm of 
faculty and students alike. Thanks to the 
gifts of Dr. Pearsons and others, the acad- 
emy building, Chapin Hall, the new Science 
Hall and the new chapel are surpassed by 
few buildings designed for similar use any- 
where. But the prosperity of the college 
increases its wants and renders further and 
more rapid growth both necessary and in- 
evitable. Colorado College has never had 
greater prosperity than she is now enjoying. 
In spite of hard times she is forging her 
way forward to a leading position in the 
educational world. Her elegant and very 
complete library building will be dedicated, 
it is supposed, next month, and will then be 
ready for that rapid increase in the number 
of books which in these frontier institutions 
is so greatly needed. Iowa College has re- 
ceived $1,000, the interest of which is to be 
expended in first, second and third prizes 
for extempore speaking, and for a first and 
second prize in vocal music rendered at the 
time of the contest in eloquence. These 
prizes will be known as the Hill prizes. 
Illinois College, under its new president, 


‘Dr. J. E. Bradley, is also thriving. This is 


the college te which the late Dr. Sturtevant 
devoted his life and for which the late Dr. 
E. A. Tanner literally gave his life, that it 
might retain its reputation for scholarship 
and be once more set on its feet financially. 
That large endowments will come to this 
institution we cannot doubt. Nowhere are 
they more needed, nowhere would they be 
more wisely expended. The college faculty 
has always been a source of strength to our 
Jacksonville church and is not less so now 
than in the past. The recent report of the 
church at its annual meeting, which was 
large and enthusiastic, showed a steady in- 
crease in members and benevolences ex- 
ceeding $1,200. This is a hint of what may 
be accomplished when such men as Dr. 
Hayden, pastor of the church, and_Presi- 
dent Bradley work together. 


The Coughlin Trial. 

What a travesty of justice some of our 
trials are! For more than ninety days the 
trial of Dan Coughlin, who was convicted 
four years ago of being one of those who 
had knowledge of the murder of Dr. Cronin, 
and who for some reason has been granted 
an opportunity to prove himself innocent, 
has dragged itself along, till now, as even 
the secular press declares, its proceedings 
are little better than a farce. Witnesses for 
the defense continue to be brought forward 
day by day whose testimony seems hardly 
relevant, and whose presence on the stand 
is only the signal for new efforts on the 
part of the lawyers to show their skill in 
cross examining or in preventing it. Out- 
siders would like to know where Mr. 
Coughlin gets his money for such a trial, 
and on what grounds the State is justified 
in the expense it is compelled to undergo in 
erder to re-establish his guilt. It would 
seem to those who only follow trials like 
this as the testimony is given in the press 
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as if the wearisome prolongation of this 
special trial were utterly without excuse. 
Expense of the City Government. 

At last we have the estimates from the 
comptroller of what it will cost to govern 
the city a single year—sixteen millions of 
dollars. About nine and one-half millions 
are required for the municipal government, 
nearly six millions for schools and one mil- 
lion and a half for the Public Library and 
matters to which nobody can object. No 
wonder that we never lack for candidates to 
fill places where such large sums of money 
are handled. The greater wonder is that, 
on the whole, we have had so few cases of 
dishonesty, that, unsatisfactory as our city 
government is, it yet has managed to keep 
its credit good, and this, too, in spite of the 
charges constantly brought against it of 
having men by the hundred on its pay roll 
who render no service whatever for the 
money they receive. 

The Spoils System. 

Add to the disbursement of money through 
the city the amount paid out by the county, 
a sum larger than is required to pay the ex- 
penses of the government of some Western 
States, and it will be seen that the attractions 
of the spoils system in this region are great. 
Whether civil service will ever be popular 
here or successful is somewhat doubtful. 
One of the first steps toward such a de- 
sirable condition of things will have been 
taken when we have made dishonest voting 
impossible. Efforts are to be made by the 
Republicans to punish those who may be 
convicted of illegal voting at the last elec- 
tion, and although it has been asserted that 
Mayor Hopkins would do nothing to hinder 
the proper investigations it begins to look 
as if the results of the contest, on the 
ground of various technicalities, would not 
be made known till after the present term 
of the mayoralty has expired. 

Services of Song. 

One church in this city has solved suc- 
cessfully the problem of the evening service. 
Once a month during the winter, and for 
the larger portion of the year, the Union 
Park Church is crowded with those who are 
attracted by what is known as a service of 
song. Last Sunday evening the fifty-first 
of these services was held. There is noth- 
ing sensational. A fine quartette, aided by 
a large and well-trained chorus, furnishes 
the music. There are solos and duets as 
well as singing by the choir and chorus 
together. The organ contributes its part. 
The pastor's address, brief, yet not too brief, 
is always on some practical theme and is 
pointed, emphatic, eloquent. The element 
of worship is not lost sight of. It would 
seem from the success of this service, and 
the excellent influence it has on the other 
Services of the month, as if a positive con- 
tribution has here been made to the solu- 
tion of the perplexing problem of the second 
service. Sing the gospel for the people, as 
Well as preach it. Rejoice if in any way the 
gospel can be so preached that the masses 
will listen to it and be benefited by it. In 
nearly all our churches prominence is given 
to music, some of it artistic, but much of it 
full of the spirit and marrow of the gospel. 
The Bricklayers’ Church. 

It is reported, on what seems to be good 
authority, that the Bricklayers’ Union has 
accepted the challenge of one of the speak- 
ers at the last meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Club, and voted to form a working 
men’s church and invite such ministers as 
Professor Henderson of the Chicago Uni- 
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versity and Prof. Graham Taylor to address 
them. The union has appointed its com- 
mittees and seems to be in earnest. If 
this step is taken with a sincere desire 
to learn the truth, the union will have the 
sympathy of the churches from the out- 
set. Itis just possible that experience will 
show the members of these labor unions 
how difficult a matter it is to organize and 
support a church which shall in all things 
be precisely what those who care most for 
it really wish. 

The Theological Seminary. 

The authorities of this institution have 
sent to every contributor a printed copy of 
the resolutions adopted Nov. 1, concerning 
the successful completion of the effert to 
add $580,000 to its endowment. The more 
we reflect on what this campaign meant the 
more are we astonished at its success. The 
work was accomplished by means of the 
hearty co-operation of professors, men of 
wealth, graduates of the seminary, pastors, 
the press—secular as well as religious—and 
firm reliance on God. Now that the money 
has been secured attention is directed to 
the measures necessary to raise the standard 
of scholarship more and more and to fur- 
nish young men not only the best opportu- 
nities for pursuing a regular course of the- 
ological study, but to receive instruction in 
a post-graduate course and in special topics 
which the student selects. Nearly all the 
professors offerelective courses of great at- 
tractiveness. One can have Hebrew with 
Professor Curtiss, Greek exegesis with Pro- 
fessor Gilbert, symbolics with Professor 
Scott, Christian ethics with Professor Will- 
cox, a study of the sermons of eminent 
preachers of the commonwealth with Presi- 
dent Fisk, Aramaic with Professor Harper 
and the economics of evangelism with Pro- 
fessor Taylor. 

Chicago, Feb. 3. FRANKLIN. 

FROM MILWAUKEE. 

Whatever may be the case elsewhere, hard 
times are not over in Wisconsin. In Mil- 
waukee the greatest number of those who 
at any time heretofore have received charity 
has been more than trebled, until it is be- 
lieved that now not fewer than twelve thou- 
sand people are supported at public expense 
or by private gifts. These are abundant, 
and Milwaukee remembers in generous spirit 
the greater need that prevails in our iron re- 
gion. Thereno place has suffered more than 
Hurley, a city that in the days of her pros- 
perity was the plague spot of the northern 
part of our State. She is now the center of 
a destitution so extreme that the governor 
has thought it necessary to appeal to the 
citizens of all the State to prevent actual 
starvation. 

Of Wisconsin's non-agricultural produc- 
tions that of iron ore has suffered most and 
that of lumber probably least. In making 
the latter statement I forgot for a moment 
the continued prosperity of our breweries. 
We have reason to believe that political 
influence has reached from Milwaukee to 
Washington to warn members of Congress 
that whatever else is burdened with in- 
creased taxation beer must be spared. 

Notwithstanding hard times another has 
been added to the number of our city church 
buildings. On the Sunday before Christ- 
mas the North Side Church dedicated a 
choice little building which is to be ulti- 
mately the lecture-room of a completed edi- 
fice. From the nearest church in which the 
English language is used, the new buildin 
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stands a distance of eight blocks. But one 
of our nine churches, the Swedish, is now 
homeless. 


Episcopalian Intrusion. 

The problem of too many churches in our 
smaller towns is receiving additional com- 
plication from the action of our High Church 
Episcopal friends. These control both dio- 
ceses in Wisconsin and are building need- 
less churches and establishing parishes un- 
called for save, as in some places, by not 
more than three or four families. Many of 
the little churches are served by students 
from the theological seminary at Nashotab, 
near Milwaukee, an institution resorted to 
chiefly by that class of minds who are ready 
to believe in the existence in themselves of 
heavenly gifts which, however, are of such 
sort as not to be apparent to any save those 
who possess them or imagine that they do. 
But this mistaken policy is turning what 
ought to be a most useful church among us 
into a narrow sect from which even Episco- 
palians of broader training are repelled. 
There is too much of genuine Romanism in 
Wisconsin for a mere imitation thereof to 
attract much attention or win great ap- 
proval, At the dedication, St. Thomas’s 
Day (Dec. 21), of the Alice Sabine Memorial 
Hall the lay part of the audience consisted 
of a neighboring farmer, his wife and baby. 

The ‘A. P. A,” is attracting considerable 
attention in Milwaukee. To this few causes 
contribute more than the free advertising it 
receives from its opponents. These will 
have themselves to thank if the new organi- 
zation develops any considerable strength. 
It is openly alleged by a member of our 
State Senate that lists of candidates of his 
own party have been submitted to Arch- 
bishop Katzer for revision and approval, 
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OURKENT THOUGHT, 
AT HOME. 

Harper’s Weekly (Independent) gives a page 
toa detailed statement of its reasons for be- 
lieving in the Failure of the Democratic Party. 
The wealth of information respecting events 
in Washington from 1874 to date indicate that 
Hon. Carl Schurz probably is the author: 
‘The people are growing weary of the Dem- 
ocratic party. They are out of patience with 
it Lecause of its inefficiency, its cowardice, its 
lack of principle and consistency, its imbe- 
cility. It would seem as though it had be- 
come so habituated to cringe before a Repub- 
lican majority to abandon principle and honor, 
to secure by cunning what it dare not openly 
fight for, that, now in the day when it is in 
power in both the executive and legislative 
branches of the government, it still cringes 
before the threats and it is still afraid of the 
taunts of its opponents. It dare not execute 
the commission given toit. It does not trust 
in the majority behind it. It has no confi- 
dence in its principles. ... Until the party 
accepts and acts upon its declared principles, 
by choosing leaders imbued with them, noth- 
ing is to be expected from it for revenue re- 
form or sound money or civil service reform 
or anything that makes for good government.” 

Margaret Deland, in the February North 


American Review, says: “ Personal journalism 


is doing more today to injure the art of litera- 
ture than ever hunger and cold and neglect 
Se A writer, conscientious and conse- 
crated to his work as he may be, begins, by 


and by, to see himself in it; little by little he 
confounds his own personality with his art. 


... The requests from newspapers to take 
part in symposiums differ in variety rather 
than vulgarity. ... The matter is in our own 
hands. Journalism cannot be expected to 
look after cur taste or our morals.... We 
ean refuse to be interviewed; we can refuse to 
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caper whenever a newspaper pipes to us; we 
can refuse to hide our smirking self-con- 
sciousness, our pitiful egotism, under the 
sacred mantle of art; we can learn not to 
think of ourselves more highly than we ought 
to think.” 

Mr. W. F. Poole, librarian of the Newberry 
Library, Chicago, pays his respects to Charles 
Francis Adams, in the Dial: ‘The advent of 
Unitarianism shares with politics the honor, 
in Mr. Adams’s mind, of having saved Massa- 
chusetts. It came rather late, for if Massa- 
chusetts has been saved it was saved before 
May 5, 1819, when William Ellery Channing 
preached the sermon at the ordination of 
Jared Sparks at Baltimore. In the summer 
(June and August) of 1837 Unitarianism 
‘flowered,’ he says, when Theodore Parker 
was ordained minister at West Roxbury and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson delivered a Phi Beta 
Kappa oration at Cambridge. Mr. Adams re- 
gards these as very important dates. They 
have not been so considered by modern his- 
torical writers of Massachusetts, who were 
all Unitarians — Palfrey, Peabody, Bancroft, 
Quincy, Savage, Upham, Deane,’ Ellis and 
Eliot—and no one of them ever suggested 
that Massachusetts needed salvation. The 
theory that she had fallen from grace, and 
needed to be brought out of the miry clay by 
politics and Unitarianism is an original con- 
ception of Mr. Adams’s.”’ 

The Church and the Poor, Their Mutual 
Relations, are sensibly treated by Dr. John 
Hall in the Mid-Continent: ‘* How did Meth- 
odism and other church agencies help their 
poor? By putting into their minds certain 
forces that are against impoverishing meth- 
ods. If you so influence Dick Thompson that 
he does not drink two dollars a week but puts 
them in the savings’ bank, you help him. 
Further, if John Jones was living by his wits, 
and Preacher Evans taught him to steal no 
more, but work with his hands the thing 
which is good, did he not help him? Was it 
not better help than if he had taken out of his 
own salary (smaller than the policeman’s or 
the postman’s of New York) and given him a 
few dollars?) Where are the poor in some of 
our churches? Why, they would not stay 
poor! ‘But,’ it may be said, ‘the churches 
ought to make it the interest of poor people 
to attend them.’ What kind of ‘interest’? 
Should they say in effect: ‘We'll pay your 
rent and send you a turkey at Thanksgiving, 
if you’ll come’? Would that elevate? Would 
it enrich in the end? Would it foster manly 
virtue and womanly self-respect? Would it 
lift up or drag down?”’ 

The Interior discusses the possibility of a 
reunion between Northern and Southern Pres- 
byterianism: ‘Reunion now would be unde- 
sirable unless upon a broad basis of toleration, 
much broader than would have been neces- 
sary a quarter of a century ago. We would 
have to give up positively and wholly our 
ideas of negro ecclesiastical equality. We 
ought to give up, whether compelled to by 
circumstances or not, the town meeting liber- 
ties which we love to indulge by making de- 
liverances on civil subjects. The South must 
give up its objections to the acts of the assem- 
bly of 1866 and its hostility to the liberty of 
scientific exploration. Here is where it vio- 
lates its own rule of dealing only with the 
relations between God and man.”’ 

The Review of R views (February) says of 
the administration’s Hawaiian policy: “ It 
constitutes the most shameful and the most 
fatuously blundering chapter in all the his- 
tory of American diplomacy. . . . There is an 
American president and an American cabinet 
in Honolulu that have covered themselves 
with lasting renown.” On the contrary, Mr. 


James Schouler, the historiau, in the Feb- 
ruary Forum, gives his opinion of the work 
of Mr. Blount: “My only surprise is that a 
candid and unprejudiced mind ean reach, on 
the essential facts, any deduction materially 
different, for this testimony is not ex pirte in 
reality, as so many have taken for granted.” 
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ABKOAD. 


The chief rabbi of the English Jews, Dr. 
Hermann Adler, in the January Review of the 
Churches, gives a statement of the modern 
teaching of orthodox Judaism: ‘‘ We do not 
regard the whole sacrificial system as sym- 
bolic. By no means did it teach, or were 
sacrifices intended to teach, vicarious atone- 
ment... . Our faith teaches that the so called 
Mosaic law, with its various rites and observ- 
ances, is incumbent upon us Jews only, and 
that the non-Israelite need but observe the 
high ethical precepts there inculcated, and 
that if he keep these faithfully he may hope 


to win eternal bliss.” 
- nn 


OONGREGATIONALISM TODAY AS 
OTHERS SEE IT. 


BY REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 





The higher critics have not yet told us 
whether the Deutero-Isaiah was a Congre- 
gationalist or not, but some experiences of 
my own during the last six months have 
thrown some light on that wonderful vision 
of his in his sixteenth chapter. What the 
prophet saw was a great concourse and com- 
mingling of the peoples at the shrine where 
he loved to worship. ‘‘ Lift up thine eyes 
round about and see; they all gather them- 
selves together, they come to Thee... 
Who are these that fly as a cloud, and as 
the doves to their windows?’’ Such words 
as these would be largely figurative if we 
should apply them to anything which is 
now happening to our own little Congrega- 
tional Zion, but something that reminds us 
of these words is really taking place—some- 
thing significant enough to be worth men- 
tioning. I speak only of what has been 
made known to me by direct revelation, but 
I am sure that there are many other pastors 
who could make a similar report. 

Since I returned last autumn from my 
vacation I have received overtures from 
ministers in six different denominations, all 
of whom desired to enter the Congrega- 
tional fellowship. Of these doves at the 
windows of my particular church tower 
three came from one denominational dove- 
cote, two from another, and one from each 
of four others, nine in all. Three of these 
applicants have been received into our own 
church, one of the three is already in a Con- 
gregational pulpit, and the other two have a 
right to be in a very hopeful state of mind. 

I shall not mention the names of any of 
the denominations from which these acces- 
sions have come to us, for this is not an at- 
tempt to make any invidious comparisons 
between ourselves and our brethren of other 
names or to crow over anybody, but simply 
to set forth a fact which Congregationalists 
have aright to know. I may say, however, 
that the recruits come about equally from 
the opposite camps of conservatism and lib- 
eralism. Some of them come to us because 
they want more liberty of opinion and some 
because they want a more positive faith, 
some because they feel that they have been 
oppressed by the ecclesiastical machine and 
some because they are tired of incoherence 
and anarchy and wish to be members of a 
body that is more organic and vital. It 
seems to be supposed by some among them 
that the Congregationalists are not un- 
friendly to scholarship, that they are will- 
ing to read the Bible in the light that shines 
fromitsown pages. By others it is assumed 
that the Corgregationalists are people of 
evangelical fervor and earnestness, that they 
are working for the salvation of men. 

I wish [| could believe that our Pilgrim 
churches are all that these postulants, com- 
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ing from opposite directions to meet upon 
our threshold, are ready to believe them to 
be. I wish I could be sure that we are as 
broad and catholic as our conservative can- 
didates consider us, and as earnest and de- 
voted as our liberal recruits expect to find 
us. I am afraid that both of them may be 
somewhat disappointed. We are not per- 
fect. We count not ourselves yet to have 
apprehended. ‘There is narrowness and ob- 
scurantism among us, and there may be 
found in some quarters the coldness and 
dearth that come of speculating too much 
and praying too little. 

Nevertheless, I confess that I have been 
touched by the hopes which these new 
friends of ours entertain concerning us, 
‘Paint the man that I mean to be,”’ the 
sitter said to the artist. That is the kind 
of portrait every good man would like to 
bequeath to his children. That is the kind 
of picture which these friends have made 
to themselves of our Congregationalism. It 
may be that their composite portrait flatters 
us, but I am sure that it suggests the kind 
of people that we mean to be. And it ought 
to comfort and encourage us to find that by 
such a consensus of judgment this estimate 
is placed upon us. 

There are those among us who think that 
our theological tendencies are too conserva- 
tive—that there is not room enough within 
our inclosures for broad and brave think- 
ing. They would be somewhat reassured 
if they could hear the testimony of those 
who are coming to us from the camps of 
the conservatives. There are those among 
us who are afraid that our faith and love 
and zeal are going, or gone—that criticism 
has killed our piety. But here comes a 
clear-sighted man, who has been living near 
us and watching us intently for years, and 
asks us to receive him to our communion 
because, as he says, he is longing for ‘‘a 
truer and deeper Christian fellowship ’’— 
a fellowship which expresses itself in ‘‘ study 
of and reverence for the Bible, loyalty to 
Christ and love for Him as a personal Sav- 
iour, repentance for sin and the prayer of 
faith for deliverance from transgression, a 
genuine love for souls and a regard for the 
church as a divinely ordained institution to 
save the world.”’ May I not beseech our 
sometimes despairing conservative brethren 
to consider what it means when a thor- 
oughly intelligent neighbor, who knows us 
well, comes and knocks at our doors and 
begs us to let him in for such reasons as 
these? Is it not barely possible that their 
apprehensions of the decay of faith among 
us are a little bit exaggerated? 

Let me give a little more fully, in his 
own words, this candidate’s confession of 
faith: 

I believe in the Bible as the record of God’s 
revelation to man, and that it is inspired; I 
beheve in the incarnation—that Jesus is the 
Saviour of the world, conceived of the Holy 
Spirit, born of the Virgin Mary, died, rose 
again and ascended to heaven; in the Holy 
Spirit the Comforter; in retribution and the 
eternal consequences of sin; that no one can 
be saved who does not seek salvation. If an 
unrepentant soul must suffer forever or go 
out like a candle that has burned to the 
socket. it will not be for want of opportunity, 
but a matter of choice. 

This man seems to think that with a be- 
lief like this he would be at home among Con- 
gregationalists. Would he not be? Should 
he not be? And so long as Congregation- 
alism furnishes a fellowship into which 
men of this type seek to enter need we be 
greatly concerned about the loss of its evan- 
gelical character? 
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There is in every generation, but espe- 
cially in ours, a@ good deal of criticism of 
men in the ministry and men preparing for 
the ministry. The world looks on and says: 
“The preaching is sound but the practice 
is defective. Men are entering the ministry 
as a profession, and for gain, just as men 
enter other lines of business. They seek 
the easiest places and the largest pay, like 
other men. They neglect the fields where 
they are most needed and compete for the 
places where there is most money.” This 
is partly true and partly false. A shrewd 
man who was asked to help in educating 
winis‘ers replied: ‘‘When I find men who 
will preach the gospel to the poor I have 
some money forthem. But young, educated 
ministers generally want right away a hand- 
some wife and a large church.”’ This again 
is partly true and partly false. An English 
writer has suggested as one of the causes 
of infidelity what he calls the ‘‘ scandals of 
Christianity.’ One of these scandals is the 
spirit of self seeking on the part of preach- 
ers and other professors of religion, which 
sets the world to talking about the church 
aud the ministry as no better than itself. 

Certain statistics pointed out to me by 
Rey. I. Y. Gardner seem to indicate that 
this criticism is substantially true. (1) The 
proportion of vacant pulpits is rapidly in- 
creasing. For the last five years twenty- 
eight per cent. of our Congregational 
churches are annually pastorless. (2) More 
than one hundred and fifty new churches 
are annually added to the list demanding 
ministers, while all our theological semina- 
ries furnish only about fifty more than we 
lose by death. (3) It is the small, feeble 
churches which could sustain a consecrated 
young man without a family, but not a man 
with a family to support, that are left desti- 
tute. If the churches were all financially 
strong there would probably be no lack of 
ministers to supply them. It is the great 
multitude of weak churches and the scram- 
ble for the strong ones that keep men out 
of our seminaries. (4) Asa rule, with noble 
exceptions, young men just leaving the sem- 
inary join in the competition with older 
men for the so-ealled important places. 

Thus in Massachusetts, which reports 573 
churches and 800 ministers, we find that out 
of seventy-nine first pastorates in the last 
five years only twelve were in churches of 
less than fifty members, yet Massachusetts 
has eighty-four such churches, In New 
York out of thirty-two first pastorates only 
nine were in churches of less than fifty 
members, though that State has sixty such 
churches. In Ohio, out of twenty-three 
first pastorates, only two were in churches 
of less than fifty members, yet Ohio has 
seventy such churches, In Illinois, out of 
twenty-three first pastorates, only nine were 
in churches of less than fifty members, but 
Illinois has seventy-nine such churches, In 
lowa, out of twenty-five first pastorates, 
only nine in churches below fifty, though 
Iowa has 126 such churches. In Minnesota, 
out of thirteen first pastorates, nine were in 
churches of below fifty members, but Min- 
nesota has about 150 such churches, 

There are in these six sample States not 
far from 2,000 churches, about 1,425 of 
which contain only 100 members or less, 
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Behalf of the Weaker Churches. 


By Kev. James Brand, D.D., Oberlin, O. 


and about 750 of this latter number have 
less than fifty members each. Yet out of 
the 195 first pastorates in these States sev- 
enty-four, or thirty-eight per cent., were in 
the churches with more than 100 members. 
These facts show that the increasing per 
cent. of vacant pulpits is largely confined to 
the small, struggling churches which cannot 
support a pastor with a family. Hence the 
world says that ministers of the gospel are 
controlled by the same motives that govern 
men in entering other callings. 

Now what is the remedy? 

First, an epidemic of Christian self-de- 
nial. We all, pastors and people alike, need 
to get back to the example of Christ, who 
has set the standard for the Christian life. 
Remember what that standard meant for 
Christ Himself. It meant the sacrifice of 
the favor and confidence of men about 
Him, including his own brethren. It in- 
volved the giving up of the social blessings 
of home and friendship and the gratifica- 
tion of personal ambition. He put self- 
seeking under His feet. He spurned away 
that awful temptation which is crippling 
the usefulness and degrading the high call- 
ing of so many ministers and laymen today. 
I mean the temptation to seek large in- 
comes and prominent places and the praise 
of men, to the neglect of the poor and 
needy. 

It has come to me of late like a new rev- 
elation, that what we all need, whether in 
the pulpit or in the pew, is to have burned 
into our souls that great, significant truth, 
that while ‘‘ foxes had holes and birds of 
the air had nests, the Son of Man had not 
where to lay His head.’’ Why was this? 
Because hardship, poverty, suffering were 
easier to Him than to other men? No. Be- 
cause lofty virtue consists in self-denial for 
its own sake? No. But because the emer- 
gencies of souls, the claims of the kingdom 
of God, required a singleness of aim and 
self-denial of life which was incompatible 
with human ease, luxury or personal ambi- 
tion. 

The very life force of Christianity, with- 
out which it will fail from the earth, is pre- 
cisely that self-devoting love which the world 
did not understand in Christ, but which is 
willing to be poor, willing to endure hard- 
ness and social privations, willing to go to 
the most difficult field and the poorest pay, 
even though it involve having not where to 
lay one’s head. Is this too hard, too lofty, 
too heroic for men? Will it repel them 
from Christ and from the ministry No, no. 
A few craven souls may shrink back, but 
the heroic men and women will be drawn to 
the side of Christ. The weakness of mod- 
ern Christian life is that it is not sufficiently 
heroic. It does not demand enough. The 
ministry has become too cheap and is in 
danger of settling down to the level of a 
mere profession by which to make a living. 
If we want to draw more men to the pulpit 
the standard of self-devotement must go up, 
not down. 

Second, a new attitude in this matter on 
the part of young men. A conversation 
with Rev. Mr. Gardner, several months ago, 
resulted in the following suggestion. Sup- 
pose that all the young men in our colleges 
and seminaries, who hope to preach the 


gospel, should agree among themselves not 
to accept as their first pastorate self-sup- 
porting churches, but should choose to 
spend the first years of their ministry in 
fields where there is the greatest need and 
the smallest remuneration, and suppose 
they did this because they were young and 
strong and, having no families to support, 
they could live and work where older men 
with families could not; suppose they said 
to themselves, ‘‘ We ought to go to such 
places when we are young, for when we are 
old we can’t’’; and suppose they did this 
cheerfully, as a matter of glad, heroic devo- 
tion to Christ and the needs of His king- 
dom, isn’t it certain that three or four im- 
portant results would follow? 

(1) The weak churches would be manned. 
(2) The congestion of available middle-aged 
men around certain centers would be re- 
lieved. The vacant pulpits would call this 
multitude who are ‘‘ without charge.’”’ This 
relieving of the ministerial congestion would 
remove one of the scandals of Christianity. 
(3) The blessed result of a Christlike work 
would come to the young men themselves. 
The reflex influence of genuine self-denial 
would be to each one an added source of 
power, and the very best preparation for 
service in a larger church at a later date. 
(4) The whole conception of the ministry 
would be lifted to a higher plane. The old 
reverence for a true, unselfish man of God 
would be restored. The world would see 
that ‘‘the Lord's soldiers were looking less 
to their shoulder-straps and more to their 
swords,”’ 

I rejoice that a movement in the line 
hinted at here is already on foot among 
many young men themselves, The move- 
ments of the various home missionary bands 
are in the right direction. Forty-two stu- 
dents in Oberlin, most of them in the theo- 
logical department, have entered into the 
following agreement: ‘‘ 1 do hereby promise 
myself and my God that I will not seek a 
place of wealth or honor for my first pas- 
torate, but will enter any humble position 
among the weak and struggling churches to 
which I may be called.”’ 

A Ministerial Brotherhood has also been 
organized recently of young men in college 
and academy who hope to enter the minis- 
try. The object of this organization is to 
help keep the need of more men before the 
minds of the students and churches, and to 
raise, if possible, the standard of ministerial 
consecration. Our hope is in the attitude 
of young men. There is abundant reason 
to believe that they will respond to the call 
for heroic service if the facts are understood 
and the stronger churches will stup tempt- 
ing them. ‘I have written unto you young 
men because ye are strong, and the word of 
God abideth in you, and ye have overcome 


the evil one.”’ 
ee eee 


I have no authority from the word of God 
to *‘ judge those that are without,’’ nor do I 
conceive that any man living has a right to 
sentence all the heathen and Mohammedan 
world to damnation. It is far better to 
leave them to Him that made them and 
who is ‘*the Father of the spirits of all 
flesh’’; who is the God of the heathens as 
well as the Christians, and who hateth noth- 
ing that He hath made.—John Wesley. 
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TWO LOAVES OF BREAD. 


BY REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON, TOPEKA, KAN. 


There was a knock at the door. ‘‘Come 
in,’ said the minister. 

The door opened slowly, and a young 
man with his hat in his hand appeared, 
with one foot on the step and the other on 
the ground. He hesitated, as if not in the 
habit of entering other people’s houses, and 
the minister said again, ‘‘Come in!’’ The 
young manentered. The minister was not 
writing a sermon; he was kneading some 
dough on the kitchen table. He nodded to 
the young man with the hat in his hand 
and said, pleasantly, ‘‘Won’t you take a 
seat?’? The young man sat down, looking 
hungrily at the dough and flour on the table. 

‘““What can I do for you?’’ asked the 
minister. 

‘“T want something to eat, that’s all,’’ 
replied the man, in a low voice. 

The minister looked thoughtfully at him. 
He was not a professional tramp. Even the 
minister could see that. There was a look 
about him that was several degrees better 
than any tramp ever had. 

‘Are you out of work?”’ asked the min- 
ister. 

It was a foolish question, but even the 
minister sometimes asked such, 

‘*Haven’t had a thing to do for more 
than fourmonths, Haven’t had a mouthful 
to eat for two days.” 

“Is that so?’’ It was a helpless ques- 
tion, but the minister felt that he must say 
something, Then he added: ‘I'll tell you 
what ’lldo. I'm going to bake two loaves 
of bread. My wife is away on a visit and I 
am here alone batching it. I will give you 
one of the loaves when it is baked if you 
will let me ask you a few questions while it 
is baking; will you?” 

‘*Haven’t you got a bite of something 
cold?” asked the man. 

‘*T don’t know but I have. Let me see.’’ 
So the minister rumaged through the pan- 
try and the refrigerator, and succeeded in 
finding some pieces of cold meat, a slice of 
cake, a fragment of pie and a plate of 
doughnuts. He set these on the table be- 
fore the man, gathered up his dough and 
began to put it in the pans for baking, 
while the man devoured the cold pieces 
with a ravenous gesture of hand and mouth 
that spoke more volumes than a series of 
magazine articles on the famine in Russia. 

‘*T suppose you are willing I should ask 
questions?” 

‘*T don’t care,”’ replied®the man. 

The minister put his bread into the oven, 
washed his hands at the sink and sat down. 

**You say you have been out of work for 
four months?” 

Vien," 

“What was your work?” 

**f am a miner.’’ 

"'iCoal?*’ 

‘Silver. Colorado.”’ 

‘““What wages did you get?” 

‘*T have earned as high as $5 a day.” 

‘You ought to have saved something on 
that.” 

The young man looked sheepish. He 
said: ‘I didn’t. I blew it in every Satur- 
day night.” 

‘““*Blew it in?’’’ inquired the minister, 
who was not familiar with the phrase. 

‘*Yes.’”’ The young man stared, but did 
not venture any exegesis of the term. 


‘*Then,”’ said the minister, ‘‘ you did not 
save anything?’’ 
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‘‘No; my wife was sick along at the last 
and I had to pay out $100 for doctors.” 

‘* Where is your wife?”’ 

‘* Back in Colorado.”’ 

‘‘What is she’’—the minister hesitated. 
He feared he was getting too personal. The 
man volunteered to tell him. 

‘“‘She is doing some work in a hotel. 
There was nothing for me, so I started for 
Kansas to see if I couldn’t get work in the 
hayfields. I worked three weeks and then 
everything quit. I’ve tramped all over the 
country to get work. There isn’t anything 
to do.”’ 

‘* Have you tried the coal mines?”’ 

‘Yes; there’s no show there. These for- 
eigners have rusbed in and they will work 
on wages that wouldn’t keep a dog—an 
American dog.”’ 

The minister stared at the stove and then 
suddenly rose and opened the oven door. 
The bread was rising slowly, so he shut the 
door quickly and sat down again. 

‘*What are you going to do?” It was 
another helpless question, but somehow it 
was the only one that occurred to the min- 
ister just then. 

‘*T don’t know,”’ said the man. 
swer exactly matched the question. 

‘* Have you tried to get work here?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘*What can you do besides work in the 
mines?”’ 

** Anything that an average man can do.” 

‘“*You couldn’t write sermons, I sup- 
pose?’’ asked the minister, with a faint 
smile. ‘‘ Because, you know,’’ he went on 
by way of partial explanation, ‘‘ that’s what 
a good many average men are trying to 
do.” 

The man at the kitchen table stared again 
but he did not smile. He was beyond the 
point where anything in the line of humor 
could touch him. The minister instantly 
became serious. He rose again and cau- 
tiously opened the oven door and again shut 
it and sat down. The man had eaten up ail 
the cold pieces and now rose to go. 


The an- 


“I’m ever so much obliged to you, sir,” 
he said, in the same low voice. ‘ This is 
new business for me. I never begged for 
food before. Wouldn’t now, but I got so 
hungry I couldn’t help it.” 

‘*T should think not. I believe I would 
do the same myself. But you’re not going? 
The bread isn’t done yet.”’ 

‘*T don’t believe I care for it,’’ said the 
man, slowly, as he backed toward the kitchen 
door. 

‘* Better wait. I think it will be good 
bread,”’ said the minister, modestly. 

The man hesitated and sat down. ‘“ You 
don’t object to my asking questions while 
we wait for the bread, do you?” asked the 
minister. 

‘*T don’t care,”’ said the man again. 

‘‘Haven’t you any friends or relatives 
who could help you?” 

‘*T have a brother back in Massachusetts, 
and a sister in New York, and a brother-in- 
law in Chicago.”’ 

‘Then [ should think you would go to 
them,”’ said the minister, brightening up. 

‘*T would, perhaps, but they’re all out of 
work, too, and as bad off as I am,’’ replied 
the man, grimly. 

The minister stared again at the stove 
and pushed the damper in a little farther. 
He did not seem to know just what to say. 
Finally the man asked a question. 

‘*Do you own this house? ”’ 

‘*No, Trent it. Fifteen dollars a month,” 
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added the minister with an air of frankness, 
to encourage the other. 

‘*T suppose you get a pretty good salary?” 

‘* One thousand dollars a year.”’ 

‘‘In advance?” asked the man. 

The minister looked at him to see if he 
was in earnest. 

‘*No,” he replied, slowly, ‘‘not in ad- 
vance.”’ 

‘*T suppose you pay the rent in advance?” 

“‘T do when I have it,” replied the min- 
ister. 

‘*T suppose you always have enough to 
eat?’’ asked the other. 

‘“*Yes, I don’t ever go hungry from neces- 
sity.’’ 

‘*Do you have a family?” asked the man, 

‘* Yes, a wife and three children,” replied 
the minister. 

There was a long pause after this and the 
minister felt the silence growing awkward. 
He rose again and, breaking a piece of 
stalk from the broom, opened the oven 
door and thrust the stalk into the bread to 
see if it was baking all right. 

‘*Do you think there are very many men 
in your circumstances?” he asked as he 
shut the door again. 

‘* Hundreds,”’ 

‘* Here in Kansas?”’ 

“Everywhere.” 

‘* What will they do this winter?”’ 

**T don’t know.” 

There was another very long pause. The 
minister at last said, more from self-compul- 
sory habit than anything else, ‘‘Are you a 
Christian ?”’ k 

‘*My folks were raised Methodists,’’ re- 
plied the man, with an indirect resistance 
to making the matter personal. 

‘*Well, do you believe in the teachings of 
Christ yourself?’’ asked the minister, who 
somehow felt that he was not asking just 
the kind of questions he had in mind to ask 
at the beginning. 

‘*T don’t know. 
the man. 

The minister stared again. ‘‘ Why, you 
surely know what the teachings are. You 
have read the Bible ?” 

‘* Yes, sir, read it through several times.”’ 

‘‘Then of course you know what the 
teachings are,’’ said the minister, in a tone 
of relief. 

‘“‘P’m not so sure that I do,” said the 
other. ‘I don’t know just what Christ 
meant when He said, ‘Give to him that ask- 
eth thee and from him that would borrow 
of thee turn not thou away.’”’ 


What are they?” asked 


‘Why, that’s easy enough,” said the min- 
ister. ‘Of course He meant to teach the 
spirit of generosity and love and sympathy.” 

‘*But how far did [Te mean it to be car- 
ried?” 

‘* How far?”’ 

‘* Yes, suppose you have something to eat 
and I am starving, does it mean that when I 
ask you are to give?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

‘“*But suppose a hundred men like me, 
and they all need food and all ask; are you 
to give them?” 

‘Well, of course I can’t feed all the hun- 
gry men in the world.” 

‘*But does Christ teach that you ought 
to give as long as you have and others 
haven't?” 

‘*Somebody ought to give,”’ said the min- 
ister, cautiously. 

‘* But suppose somebody refuses and the 
men can’t get anything unless you give, 
what then?”’ 
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‘Ts there ever such a condition?” asked 
the minister, Yankee like. 

“Isn’t there just such a condition at the 
present time?’’ asked the man. ‘‘ Here am 
I. and hundreds like me, without any work 
and without any food. We are shut up to 
one of three things—beg, steal, starve. The 
city will not furnish work. The State will 
not furnish work, The government will not 
furnish work. Then, according to the teach- 
ing of Christ, is it not the duty of those who 
have to give to those who have not?” 

“What if those who need help brought 
their want upon themselves? What if they 
squandered their savings in drink or other- 
wise? Are we who are temperate and fru- 
gal and saving to help those who are to 
blame for their own condition of want?”’ 

‘‘Does Christ teach what to do then?” 
asked the man, Yankee-like in his turn. 

‘‘T do not know,”’ said the minister, after 
a pause, 

Ue again opened the oven door and tried 
the bread, ‘I think it is done. Yes, I 
believe I will take it out,’’ he said. The 
pauses between the questions and answers 
were longer than we can indicate by stating 
the fact, so the minister’s bread had time 
enough to bake. 

‘‘Tlere is your loaf,” said the minister. 
The man took it and wrapped one part of 
his coat around it. 

‘“‘Thank you. It will be my supper and 
breakfast and perhaps dinner,’’ the man said. 

‘*Where will you stay tonight?’’ the min- 
ister asked, not thinking of anything else 
to say. 

‘IT don’t know,’’ replied the man. ‘‘Good 
day, sir.” 

‘*Good day,’’ returned the minister. The 
man opened the door and went out. 

The minister stood in bis kitchen a few 
moments and then went into his study and 
opened his Bible. He read the fifth chap- 
ter of Matthew and then turned the leaves 
to the third chapter of John’s first epistle 
until he came to the words: “‘ But whoso 
hath this world’s good and seeth his brother 
in need and shutteth up his compassion from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?”’ 

‘* How much of this New Testament teach- 
ing should be interpreted literally and ex- 
actly?’ said the minister, talking aloud. 
He sat in hisstudy a long time. He kneeled 
down and prayed until it was dark, and 
then he prayed longer until it was light. 

The next day the minister went to the 
municipality officers to see if something 
could not be done to give idle men work. 
Nothing. There was no work. ‘ But men 
” “That maybe. There is no 
work.’’ ** Then we must give what we have. 
We must share,’’ said the minister. Every- 
body stared. The next Sunday he preached 
about it, and urged his people to share what 
they had. Le took his text from Matt. 5: 42 
and 1 Jobn 3: 17, Everybody was surprised, 

‘“What! We cannot share our hard earn- 
ings with tramps and idlers, It is absurd.” 

‘* No,” said the minister, ‘‘I do not mean 
that. But while we are waiting for the gov- 
ernment to do something what will become 
of these people? We cannot see them starve. 
We must obey the New Testament teaching.” 

‘Is that the New Testament teaching? ’’ 

‘Is it not?’’ asked the minister. 

The next day ten men came to the minis- 
ter’s house for food. They were not tramps. 
They were men out of work who needed 
something to eat. They had heard of his 
sermon. He gave them what he had and 
they went away. Next day twenty came. 


are starving. 
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The minister did not know what to do. 
There was no more food in the house. He 
had received $10 on his monthly salary the 
Saturday before he preached about sharing. 
He sent some one out to buy food with it 
and divided. The next day the minister’s 
house was besieged. But he had no more 
money and no more food. The kitchen was 
filled with hungry men. 

‘*My brothers,” said the minister, sorrow- 
fully, ‘‘I have nothing more for you.” 

Just then a committee from the church 
came to wait on the minister and tell him 
that his services as minister were no longer 
required since he had become a socialist 
and sympathized with the dangerous classes. 

‘*T am not a socialist,’’ exclaimed the min- 
ister. ‘‘I have simply tried to obey the lit- 
eral teachings of Jesus Christ.” 

‘* You are a fool as well as a socialist,’’ re- 
plied the chairman of the committee, and 
he went away with the rest of the commit- 
tee, leaving the minister with his hungry 
constituency. 

‘What shall we do now?” they asked, 
crowding about the minister. 

**T do not know,” he replied. 

‘““What is the teaching of Christ on the 
remedy for our condition?” they cried. 

And the minister replied, slowly, ‘‘I do 


not know.”’ 
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ORDER OF SUNDAY MORNING 
SERVICE. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


Many of our churches are departing from 
the severe simplicity of the ancient order of 
Sunday morning services. I think that this 
change is largely due to the wishes of pas- 
tors. They desire to make the service more 
attractive, or they feel a lack of some ele- 
ments needful to a more complete system, 
or they wish to enrich it either with orna- 
ment or with real substance, or they wish 
to provide parts in which the people can 
take an audible share. I remember a friend 
of my boyhood who used to say that he 
would be either a Quaker or an Episcopa- 
lian. These two, he said, were the only 
denominations in which the people took 
any large share in worship—the former 
the one wherein all the people kept silent, 
and the latter the one where all the people 
joined in the liturgy. My friend became an 
Episcopalian. Our ministers are trying to 
strike a medium. The result is variety. 

Perhaps some selections of ‘‘order of 
service,’’ of which I have a very considera- 
ble number, may afford some hints to 
brethren who are attempting improvements. 

The earliest which I have selected is that 
given by Lechford, about the year 1641, 
who left Massachusetts Bay near that time 
on a hint that no lawyer was needed in the 
colony. He says: 

The publique worship is in as faire a meet- 
ing house as they can provide, wherein, in most 
places, they have beene at great charges. 
Every Sabbath or Lord’s day, they come to- 
gether at Boston by wringing of a bell, about 
nine of the clock or before. The Pastor begins 
with solemn prayer continuing about a quar- 
ter of an houre. The Teacher then readeth 
and expoundeth a Chapter; Then a Psalme is 
sung, Which ever one of the ruling Elders dic- 
tates. After that the Pastor preacheth a 
Sermon, and sometimes ex tempore exhorts. 
Then the Teacher concludes with prayer, and 
a blessing. 

Somewhat earlier than this date laymen 
had been. permitted to follow the preaching 
with questions or with prophesyings, but 
this had resulted in such wrangling that, ex- 
cept upon rare occasions, the practice had 
been stopped. 
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In 1726 Cotton Mather gives us the fol- 
lowing parts and order: 

1. Long prayer. 2. Psalm or hymn. 3. Ser- 
mon. 4. Short prayer. 5. Psalm (sometimes). 
6. Benediction. Sometimes no. 5 began the 
afternoon service, a collection preceding it. 
This was the severest protest possible against 
the English liturgy. It demanded a great 
amount of spirituality on the part of the 
people. 

We may as well come to modern times. 
In the old church of my boyhood the order 
was one which will be familiar to many, 
and which is still used in some churches 
with but slight changes. Here it is: 

1. Organ Voluntary. 2 Invocation. 3. 
Psalm or bymn (from ‘‘ Watts and Select”’). 
4. Scripture reading. 5. Prayer (decidedly 
long). 6. Notices. 7. Hymn. 8. Sermon. 9. 
Prayer. 10. Benediction. 

No hymn followed the sermon, but one 
introduced the afternoon service, which in 
ancient times was treated as a continuation 
of that of the morning and not independent. 
This very simple form satisfied the people, 
although the singing was left to a choir. 
The people all stood upright during the 
prayers. I do not think that there was any 
less interest in public worship nor any less 
devotion and profit than are in our present 
more elaborate forms. 

The order just given was almost precisely 
the one found in Boston churches forty years 
ago, unless an additional hymn came after 
the sermon. Perhaps also an anthem pre- 
ceded the invocation. The summer order 
of the Old South in Boston is not materially 
different. It is as follows: 


1. Anthem. 2. Invocation. 3. Hymn (quar- 
tet). 4. Reading of Scripture. 5. Prayer. 6. 
Response by choir. 7. Notices. 8. Hymn. 9. 
Sermon. 10. Hymn. 11. Prayer. 12. Benedic- 
tion, the amen ”’ being given by the choironly. 

I suppose that the simplicity of this order 
is somewhat due to kindness for transient 
ministers and transient people in the pas- 
tor’s vacation. There is, however, no les- 
sening of the quality of the superb music 
always found in the Old South, In fact, 
that music and the music in Trinity con- 
quered my prejudice against a quartet. The 
congregation I still believe should have 
plenty of hymns, but I yield the point that 
some elevating music can be rendered only 
by selected voices, 

I might as well at this point give the ar- 
rangement of the Old South a year ago when 
the pastor was at home to take care of it. 
Two parts are additions to the above, but 
minute directions are given as to form, I 
copy it entire: 

1. Anthem by choir. 2. The Lord’s Prayer 
[Matt. 6: 9-15), (all bowing down and joining 
aloud with the minister). 3. Responsive Read- 
ing and Doxology (all standing up and join- 


ing with the minister and choir). 4. A portion 
of Scripture by the minister. 5. Hymn by 


choir. 6. Prayer by minister (all bowing 
down). 7. Response by choir (without the 
organ). 8. Notices. % Hymn (all standing 


up and singing). 10. Sermon. 11. Hymn (all 
standing up and singing). 12. Prayer and 
benediction (all bowing down). N. B. (1) The 
parts pumbered 2 and 56 may be omitted in 
the afternoon service, at the discretion of the 
winister. N. 8B. (2) Collections which have 
been ordered may be taken after giving the 
notices, or, should the minister prefer, at the 
close of the sermon. 


It will be seen that the substantial addi- 
tions here found are the Lord’s Prayer and 
responsive reading of the Psalms. 

A strong old church, which maintains the 
ancient doctrines as well as forms, has sim- 
ply this, with which it is entirely satisfied: 


1. Invocation. 2. Lord’s Prayer. 5. Hymn. 


4. Scripture Reading by the minister. 5. 
Prayer. 6. Response by choir. 7. Notices 
and Collection. 8 Hymn. 9%. Sermon. 10, 


Prayer. 11. Hymn. 12. Benediction. 
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The simplicity of this order is in entire 
keeping with the dignity of the fine granite 
building in which the church worships. 

A church in one of the suburban cities 
has the following: 

1. Doxology. 2. The Lord’s Prayer by min- 
ister and people. 3. Hymn. 4. Responsive 
Reading. 5. Anthem by choir. 6. Scripture 
Lesson. 7. Prayer. 8. Response by choir. 
9. Collection. (Not announced.) 10. Solo. 
11. Hymn. 12. Sermon, 13. Prayer. 14. 
Hymn. 15. Benediction. 

It will be seen that “ notices” are not in the 
list. This church, like many others, prints 
all its notices and distributes to all the 
people. The choir is a quartet only, which 
leads the congregation in the hymns. This 
simple order offers no startling attractions, 
but the congregation in ordinary weather 
ranges from over seven hundred to one 
thousand persons. I am not sure that I 
like the arrangement by which the solo and 
a hymn are placed together. 

I will give the name of the First Church 
in Cambridge, because of the venerable his- 
tory of that church and its peculiar location 
in a university town, with the apparent re- 
sult of the experience of its pastor: 

1. Doxology, by choir and people. 2. Re- 
sponsive Reading (people standing), closing 
with the Gloria Patri. 3. Lord’s Prayer. 4. 
Choir voluntary. 5. Scripture reading by the 
pastor. 6, Prayer. 7. Hymn. 8. Sermon. 
9, Hymn. 10. Prayer. 11. Benediction, 

Here we find the Gloria Patri, and very 
properly the people stand in singing it. Ire- 
gret to say that there are some churches in 
which this rule of ordinary appropriateness 
is violated by the people remaining seated. 

In one of the Boston districts, where the 
church has had an extended life and a 
young pastor is doing good service, the 
order is as follows: 

1. Doxology. 2. Invocation. 3, Anthem. 
4. Responsive Reading (from Psalter in hymn- 
book). 5. Hymn (congregational). 6. Scrip- 
ture Lesson. 7. Prayer. 8. Response (by or- 
gan or choir). 9. Notices and freewill offer- 
ing. 10. Hymn (congregational). 11. Sermon. 
12, Prayer. 13. Hymn (congregational), 14. 
Benediction. 

The above order is a natural one, unpre- 
tending and yet has some little addition to 
old forms. An anthem is provided for and 
the responsive reading and response follow- 
ing the prayer are innovations, It is notice- 
able that the responsive reading of the 
Psalms has been very widely introduced. 
The churches have adopted it because it 
allows the people a share in the service. In 
some churches verses are read alternately, 
as in the Episcopal service. In most 
churches, however, I think that the really 
responsive character is maintained, for 
which purpose editions ef the Psalms are 
specially provided. I confess to a belief 
that the Psalms as God ordered their writ- 
ing are good enough for our use, and I 
always shudder when I find them chipped 
to pieces and the dislocated portions re- 
arranged upon some supposed topical plan 
which Jehovah does not seem to have found 
necessary. If I were a pastor and obliged 
by the church to follow such a rearrange- 
ment, I think I should flee into the Episco- 
pal Church, where God's Psalms are re- 
spected. 

Some more elaborate and extended orders 
of service I must postpone. In the mean- 
time [ recall a statement made to me that I 
might the more readily feel sate in a par- 
ticular order of service—that every alternate 
part was music of some kind. A blank 
outline may be convenient for pastors ia 
rearranging the order of morning service. 
It would be as follows: 
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1. Music. 2. Something. 3. Music. 4. 
Something. 5. Music. 6. Something. 7. Mu- 
sic. 8. Something. 9. Music. 10. Something. 
And so on to 14 or 18, 


In this convenient outline it will be un- 
derstood that the musical director is to 
apportion the several kinds of music where 
the quartet can display itself to the best 
advantage. The pastor may then inter- 
sperse Scripture, sermon, a prayer or two, 
notices, and the like, where they can con- 
veniently come in as interludes. It will of 
course be understood that an organ volun- 
tary precedes each of the forms given above. 

eee 


LINCOLN AS UNSUCCESSFUL, 


BY ELA THOMAS, 





To use the word unsuccessful in con- 
nection with one who filled as large a place 
and wrote his name so high as did Abraham 
Lincoln may seem a misnomer. The four 
years in which he stood as head of the 
nation, by their fullness of events and splen- 
did achievements, have largely eclipsed the 
years that went before, and the Lincoln 
whose fame is wide as the world, and whose 
portrait adorns the walls alike of prince 
and peasant, has all but overshadowed the 
Lincoln of trial and struggle and often of 
failure. But, though the world forget, his 
face keeps the story; its sadness tells of 
his disappointments, many and bitter; its 
patience of the fortitude with which through 
darkness and discouragement he kept his 
way. Let us, as the anniversary of his 
birth recurs again this week, recall a few 
particulars of his career. 

It was the failure of one of his first en- 
terprises, the grounding of a flatboat in 
the sluggish Sangamon, that first drew his 
attention to New Salem, the little town 
where the activities of his life began. It 
was an unauspicious beginning, for here 
he was first clerk for a man whose failure 
threw him out of employment; and thena 
member of the firm of ‘* Berry and Lincoln,”’ 
merchants, which failed when it had been 
in existence less than a year, leaving him 
burdened with a debt of $1,200, which it 
took him long years of self-denial and toil 
to pay. It was also at New Salem that he 
met the crushing disappointment in the 
death of his early love, Ann Rutledge. 

As a lawyer, the awkward, ill-dressed 
youth won his way only through trial and 
discouragement. As a man of business, 
with all his industry and economy, he only 
succeeded in amassing a modest, a very 
modest, competence. And even in the 
arena of political life failure attended not 
a few of his efforts. 

The first time he ran for the legislature, 
in 1833, he was defeated; in fact, so shabby 
and uncouth was his appearance that his 
candidacy was regarded in the nature of a 
joke, and, besides furnishing fun for the 
boys, was hardly expected to go further. 
But during the campaign he displayed such 
qualities and abilities that it was predicted 
that he was sowing the seeds of success and 
would win another term, as he did, being 
elected for four successive terms, 

The first time he ran for Congress, in 
1844, he was unsuccessful, and, although he 
was elected two years later, he failed of a 
re-election. A little later he was an unsuc- 
cessful applicant for the office of commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office. Lie was 
also many times a candidate for presidential 
elector and was uniformly defeated. 

Over and over his high and sensitive 


Spirit was stung to the quick. On one oc-- 
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casion, after a great convention at Bloom- 
ington, where Lincoln had been the princi- 
pal orator and had uttered words that have 
since become a part of history, his friend 
Herndon announced with flaming posters 
and a band of music a meeting in the House 
of Representatives at Springfield, to be ad- 
dressed by Lincoln, At the appointed time 
Herndon rang the bell and lit up the hall, 
but the audience that gathered comprised 
only himself, Lincoln and a John Pain. 
Lincoln, chagrined, yet, as always, alive to 
the humorous side of the situation, ad- 
dressed them, saying: ‘‘ Gentlemen, this 
meeting is larger than I knew it would be. 
I knew that Herndon and myself would 
come, but I did not know that any one else 
would be here, and yet another has come— 
you, John Pain.’’ And then, his thought 
passing on beyond himself, ‘‘ These are sad 
times, and seem out of joint. All seems 
dead, dead, but the age is not yet dead; it 
lives as surely as our Maker lives. Under 
all this seeming want of life and motion the 
world does move, nevertheless. Be hopeful, 
and now let us adjourn and appeal to the 
people.” 

In this brief speech to this meager com- 
pany we have an epitome of the man, sor- 
rowful, depressed, yet rising above himself 
in the strength of his confidence in the 
people, his cause and his Maker. 

In 1854, although the popular candidate 
for the Senate, he was defeated by a cabal 
in the legislature, and two years later, 
when he was again a candidate for senato- 
rial honors, while his famous debates with 
Douglas during that campaign drew the 
eyes of the country to him as a leader of 
the forces of freedom, and so opened the 
way for his nomination for the presidency, 
he was again defeated in what had been one 
of the desires of his life. 

Concerning his feelings at this event a 
friend writes: ‘‘On the day of Douglas’s last 
election to the United States Senate by the 
Legislature I was alone with Mr. Lincoln 
from 2 p.M. till bedtime, and I feel au- 
thorized to say that no man in the State was 
so gloomy, dejected and dispirited, and no 
man so surely and heartily deemed his life 
to have been an abject and lamentable fail- 
ure as he then considered his to have been. 
I never saw any man so radically and thor- 
oughly depressed, so completely steeped in 
the bitter waters of hopeless despair.’’ And 
this within less than two years of his elec- 
tion as President. 

Truly, few men have known more of the 
discipline of failure or the sharp attrition 
of unsuccess. And yet, on this the anni- 
versary of his birth, looking back on his 
rounded and completed life, we can with 
equal truth say that it knew no failure, in 
that he made of each event, however un- 
toward, a stepping-stone of vantage, indeed 
that each was a success as it contributed to 
the development of his grand and unique 
character, and was an equipment for the ful- 
fillment of his appointed task. 

And so it was through trial and disap- 
pointment, through thwarted hope and 
heartache, that he came to his great work. 
And the heart that had held itself steady 
and the courage that had never faltered were 
strong and unfaltering to the end. What 
he had overcome for himself in those years 
of struggle and rebuff he overcame for his 
country—in tue hour of its danger be was 
undaunted, in the hour of its darkness he 
was undismayed, when others feared he 
hoped when men despaired he had faith. 
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SAINT VALENTINE IN GAUL. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 








From the Umbrian arbor alleys, 
And the terraced slopes of vine, 
Northward through the Alpine valleys 
toamed the good Saint Valentine. 


Through the springtide rose around him 
Mountain wall on mountain wall, 

But the fervid summer found him 
On the rolling plains of Gaul. 


There he preached unto the peasant 
Love of Christ and its reward— 
Tried to light the darksome present 
With the teachings of the Lord. 


All the lowly felt the burden 
Of oppression, want and war, 

And they longed to grasp the guerdon 
That he bade them struggle for. 


But the giant Superstition 

Hung about them like a wraith, 
Menacing with old tradition 

If they clasped the gentler faith. 


So they hearkened, but were wary 
How they breathed the name abroad 
Of the wondrous child of Mary, 
And the stranger’s Christian God. 


When the rime made white the stubble, 
And the harvests all were stored, 

From some grim abode of Trouble 
Hordes of hungry rodents poured. 


Kats were ranging in the byre, 
Racing up the granary stair: 

On the face of Hope the fire 
Faded to a wan despair. 


Then, while still the throng was swelling, 
They bethought them of the saint, 
Hastened to his humble dwelling, 
Raised their pity-moving plaint. 


‘* Often,” cried they, “‘ thou hast told us 
To thy God prayer wins its way; 

Now upon our knees behold us, 
We beseech that thou wilt pray. 


“If thy God can but relieve us 
From this curse upon us thrown, 

To thy faith thou mayst receive us, 
We will worship Him alone.”’ 


Straight a supplication fervent 
Rose from good Saint Valentine: 
‘Father, smile upon Thy servant, 
Through him make this people Thine.” 


Forth he strode into the highway, 
And, when clear a call he gave, 

Out from every nook and byway 
Surged the rats, a great, gray wave. 


With a fearless air he bore him, 
As they swarmed and snarled amain, 
Drove them ever on before him 
Downward to the swollen Seine. 


There, as though in mad elation, 
Leaped they in the tawny tide, 

While with buoyant exultation 
All the joyous people cried. 


Rang a thousand thankful voices, 
And the saint, above their ring, 

Called, ‘‘ A people, Lord, rejoices 
To acknowledge Christ as King.”’ 


And behold, forever after, 

Through that fruitful realm and fair, 
Not a single rooftree’s rafter 

Echoed to a pagan prayer. 


OO 


Not a day passes over the earth but men 
and women of no note do great deeds, speak 
great words and suffer noble sorrows. Of 
these obscure heroes, philosophers and mar- 
tyrs the greater part will never be known till 
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that hour when many that were great shall be 
small, and the small, great.—Charles Reade. 


_— 


GOD'S DEAREST GIFT. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





She was a plain little woman, between 
thirty-five and forty years of age, wearing 
a last winter’s cloak and a gown that had 
seen hard service. She pushed her way 


_ into the crowded ladies’ cabin of the ferry- 


boat, holding a great bundle in careful 
arms. The seats in the ladies’ cabin are 
generally occupied by tired men at six 
o’clock in the evening, and I do not blame 
them very much that they are frequently 
slow to yield their places to women. I 
would not blame them for their monopoly 
of sitting room in the very least were it not 
for the legend, ‘‘ Ladies’ Cabin,’ so con- 
spicuously posted over the door. 

But the woman who carries such a bundle 
as this one did never has to wait long for a 
seat in any public conveyance, The bundle 
appeals for her, and a half-dozen men are 
ready to offer her the courtesy accorded by 
subjects to aqueen. Young, old, rich, poor, 
learned, ignorant, it is the same. Over all 
of these the baby is king, and the baby and 
his mother are treated with deference, with 
attention, with kindness, 

It is a common thing to see a plain mother 
carrying her child in her arms, but there 
was that in this mother’s face which lifted 
the occasion quite out of the commonplace 
and dignified it as extraordinary. The two, 
mother and infant, were next to me and, 
perfectly unconscious of observation, the 
mother looked into the face of her child. 
As she looked her own face became abso- 
lutely ennobled by the glory of her love. 
An expression—rapt, intense, devoted, con- 
secrated—made her features rarely beauti- 
ful. It was to me as if the Madonna with 
her babe were sitting at my side, and 
presently I grew aware of a curious hush 
filling the air and making the homely place 
a sanctuary. A young man opposite, in 
evening dress with a flower in his button- 
hole, was gazing at the little mother with 
his heart in his eyes. Something very sweet 
and tender was tugging at that man’s mem- 
ory. He would go on his way fortified 
against temptation, strengthened in sincere 
purpose, by that radiant glimpse into one 
of heaven’s ante-chambers—a true mother’s 
soul. A woman in deep mourning was 
shading her eyes with a tremulous hand as 
she looked at the other’s armful of helpless 
sweetness. Had she carried such a burden 
once, and had the angel of death taken it 
from her to find its wings the sooner in the 
purer ether above? Such yearning, such 
passion of longing I have seen in the faces 
of women whose children sleep under the 
snow, or the daisies, and sometimes in the 
faces of women who have never borne 
babes. 

Two young girls, returning from their 
work in a factory, saw my neighbor and 
nudged one another, with a whispered com- 
ment, and an elderly Scotch woman, with 
grandmother written in every line of her 
sensible countenance, nodded approvingly 
and sympathetically. She understood how 
‘*a bairn’”’ moves the mother to the very 
highest pitch of ecstasy, especially when 
the bairn is a first-born, as this may have 
been. To my thought there stole, as if a 
voice uttered them, some old, old words 
from a book that I love: ‘A woman when 
she is in travail hath sorrow, because her 
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hour is come; but as soon as she is deliv- 
ered of the child, she remembereth no more 
the anguish, for joy that a man is born 
into the world.”’ 

The boat bumped against the dock. 
There was a rattle of chains, the bustle of 
men and women in haste to land, but my 
Madonna, who had never noticed the effect 
produced by her presence, so absorbed was 
she in her great happiness, went calm!y on 
her way, every one helping her, every one 
keeping the crowd from pressing too closely 
against the precious bundle in ‘‘ the swad- 
dling clothes.’’ And I thought, as I have a 
hundred times, of God’s dearest gift to a 
home, the gift of a little child. No treasure 
in bank or in acres, in position or in acqui- 
sition, can be compared with this for one 
moment. It is life given of God, another 
soul born into God’s kingdom, another 
hand to bear the torch of everlasting love 
down the ages, and God’s prevision has 
chosen an earthly home to be its cradle, an 
earthly father and mother to be its guardi- 
ans. No honor so distinguished as this, no 
duty so divine! 

Yet are there mothers who shrink from 
accepting this heaven bestowed gift. They 
are reluctant to assume its obligations. 
They gird at the confinement and the weari- 
ness its care will impose, or, faithless, they 
count the cost in our dross of dollars and 
cents. There are those who pity the mother 
of a large family, as though she were not 
rich and blessed among women, and envy 
the mother whose one child is growing up 
a solitary plant, though she is the one to 
be pitied. 

The large family has its many advan- 
tages for the children themselves, and for 
the parents this, among others, that if death 
enters the home it does not rob it of every 
hope and joy, as when an only child is 
removed. Among the rights of children, 
for which I would most earnestly plead, 
is their right to be, and to be loved during 
the hallowed prenatal days and welcomed 
when their advent comes, as Mary wel- 
comed her little One. 
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HEAT AS A REMEDIAL AGENT. 


BY MARY WOOD ALLEN, M., D. 





The value of heat as a home remedy can 
scarcely be overestimated. It is one that 
is obtainable in every household without 
loss of time and with no outlay of money. 
In light cases it acts as a curative, and it 
mitigates the symptons in cases of severity. 
But it should be borne in mind that while 
safe for most individuals it may be danger- 
ous for old, feeble or delicate people. This 
is especially true of the full bath, but as 
this form of treatment is in most cases in- 
convenient we will leave it out of our pres- 
ent discussion. If a full hot bath is given 
to either child or adult it should be in a 
warm room and the temperature of the bath 
ascertained by the thermometer, and not by 
the method of the nurse who said she knew 
when the bath was too cold for the baby got 
blue and when it was too hot the baby got 
red. A warm bath is from 94° F. to 104°, 
and a hot bath from 104° to 114°, 

In the use of wet heat it is needful to take 
great precautions not to dampen the clothes 
or bedding, for the chill thus produced may 
annul all good received from the hot appli- 
cation. Where there is great depression of 
the vital powers, with feeble heart and cold 
surface, as in delicate infants, dry heat is of 
great value. The vital heat of infants pre- 
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maturely born may be maintained by wrap- 
ping them in cotton and surrounding with 
bottles of hot water or bags of heated sand 
or salt. To be held close in the arms of 
some vigorous person will often keep the 
vital forces up to the pvint of preserving 
life. Again, in cases of opium poisoning, 
or in the narcosis of carbonic acid gas or 
uremia, dry heat is very beneficial. In 
these cases alternations of hot and cold to 
the spine may save life. The heat may be 
applied for five minutes by means of a rubber 
bag filled with hot water, followed by one 
minute’s rubbing with a piece of ice, and 
repeated again and again, and the anxious 
friends may feel assured that they are doing 
the best in their power while waiting for 
the doctor. Dry heat over the heart will 
also aid in the recovery. 

In syncope, or fainting, heat over the 
heart, and also to the head, will hasten re- 
turn to consciousness. Dry heat is help- 
ful, too, in chronic rheumatism and general 
dropsy. In the latter case it should be 
applied over the liver and on the spine. 
It is often beneficial in neuralgia, applied 
over the course of the affected nerves. 
Sometimes a hot flatiron rubbed over a 
flannel laid upon the seat of pain will iron 
it away. 

An effective method of applying dry heat 
is by means of the direct rays of the sun. 
All heat is a stimulant to vital processes 
and solar heat is particularly effective. It 
excites the nerves of the skin and through 
them may reach the brain and spinal cord, 
and then through the sympathetic nervous 
system affect the general nutrition. Thus 
it will prove beneficial in cases of nervous 
exhaustion and consequent dyspepsia. The 
sun’s rays should be allowed to fall directly 
upon the surface of the body, particularly 
the spine, for some minutes daily, the head 
being in shadow. By this method torpid 
livers may be stimulated to action. Cases 
of incipient lung trouble have been greatly 
benefited by the sun shining directly upon 
the chest. The rays may be concentrated 
on one spot by a tube made of white paper. 
All intestinal pains, whether of colic, peri- 
tonitis, cholera infantum, or from any other 
cause, can usually be greatly relieved by 
heat, and the unprofessional attendant may 
be sure that he is making no serious mis- 
take in its judicious use. In these cases 
wet heat may be advantageously applied as 
afomentation. It is well always to test the 
heat if it is to be applied directly upon the 
skin. 

The most efficacious plan of giving a 
fomentation is to take off the clothing and 
wrap the patient ina blanket. Then lay a 
large folded flannel over the affected part. 
Wring a large flannel out of water as hot as 
can be borne, lay it over the dry flannel and 
then wrap the ends of the dry flannel over 
it. By this means greater heat can be ap- 
plied and the cloths will not need as fre- 
quent renewal. When hot water is not 
available the wet flannel can be heated by 
laying it ona hot stove. Frequent renewal 
may be avoided by heating a dinner plate in 
the oven and wrapping the steaming flannel 
around it and placing it over the seat of 
pain. By this means the heat will be kept 
up much longer. In great emergencies, 
when there is neither fire nor hot water, 
and no way of speedily obtaining them, a 
wet cloth may be effectually heated around 
a lamp chimney, taking the precaution to 
apply it first at the bottom of the chimney, 
where it is cool, and gradually moving it 
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upward to the hotter part. By having all 
appliances at hand a mother can thus 
foment the throat or lungs of a child with- 
out getting out of bed. A hot water bag is, 
of course, the most convenient way of apply- 
ing heat, and it can be used as dry heat or, 
placing a wet cloth under it, can be a 
fomentation. But every one does not own 
a rubber bag, therefore it is well to know 
various ways of procuring the desired heat. 
Cloths may be wrung out of boiling water 
so dry that they will not drip if wrung in- 
side of a towel, which is twisted by the dry 
ends. 

Sprains are more effectually treated by 
heat than by cold. Immerse in hot water 
when practicable, but if not then apply 
heat as a fomentation. Bruises, also, are 
best treated with heat, and discoloration 
can often be thus prevented. Cholera is 
effectually treated by heat, both internal 
and external. Hot enemata to wash out the 
bowels, hot foot and hand baths and hot 
water drinking all are wonderful aids in 
keeping up the vital force and in ridding 
the system of the cholera poison, which 
nature is trying her best to throw off 
through the bowels. 

Dyseutery and diarrhea are both cases 
for the use of heat, and in all these hot ene- 
mata, to rid the bowels of offending ma- 
terial, are beneficial, but care is needed in 
order not to expose the patient to a chill. 
Pains in the lungs, which may portend 
pleurisy or pneumonia, are indications for 
heat, at least until the doctor comes and 
advises other remedies. It is something of 
a risk, however, to recommend wet heat, as 
so many people are careless and apply the 
cloths dripping. If the extremities are 
cold, whatever the disease, they should be 
warmed by some means, and none is quicker 
than a hot foot bath. It is well, on remov- 
ing the feet from the hot water, to dash 
cold water over them. This forcible driv- 
ing of the blood from the feet causes a re- 
action that brings more blood back to them, 
and they will stay warm longer than when 
wiped out of hot water. The sudden cold 
also leaves the skin in a more tonic condi- 
tion and lessens danger of taking a cold. 

If hot applications increase pain they 
should not be persisted in. If there exist 
inflammatory conditions, cold may be a 
better application than heat and the pa- 
tient’s feelings will guide. I have endeav- 
ored to condense in a practical form the 
methods of home application of heat in 
minor difficulties, or in severe cases while 
waiting for the doctor to come. Mothers 
will find that a knowledge of judicious 
application of heat wil] relieve them of 
many a fear and make them, in light dis- 
eases, independent of the physician. 


A WINTER LYRIST. 


BY LEANDER 8. KEYSER. 








Not every one has had the opportunity of 
listening to a bird orchestra in the winter 
season; yet such has been my good fortune 
on more than one occasion. February, 
some years ago, was exceedingly mild. 
Near the middle of the month a warm three 
days’ rain set in, filling the basins on the 
commons to the brim and converting the 
peaceful water courses into raging torrents. 
One morning, as I stepped out to my front 
gate, the notes of a song sparrow drifted to 
me from a pond near by, making a sweet re- 
frain as the song mingled with the rhythmic 
patter of the raindrops on my umbrella. 
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A warm rain in midwinter does not dis- 
hearten this cheerful little minstrel, the 
song sparrow, but rather seems to put him 
into a lyrical mood. 

When the rain had ceased at last I visited 
my favorite swamp, which is asort of birds’ 
elysium, and never have I listened to a 
sweeter, richer chorus than the one that 
greeted me on that February day. The 
song sparrows, vocal geniuses ‘of our low- 
lands, were the artists. Melody fairly bub- 

*bled and poured and raced from their tune- 
ful throats. The recent storms had neither 
drowned these gleeful musicians nor driven 
them to another latitude; they had merely 
tucked their brown waterproof cloaks more 
closely about them and bidden defiance to 
the wrath of the elements. 

For many minutes I sat perched on the 
top rail of the fence and gave myself up to 
the lyrical spell. There seemed to be a 
songster in every clump of bushes. Not far 
away were two brilliant minstrels, whose 
resonant notes formed a sort of foreground 
for the more distant music. Like sad, 
sweet voices from dreamland rose the re- 
frains of several sparrows about midway of 
the swamp: ‘‘ C-o-y, c-0-y, c-o-y, ke-ke-ke- 
keee-ke-ke!”’ 

Presently I sprang from my perch and ap- 
proached the nearest songster. He flitted 
down into the wild rose bushes, chirping a 
little impatiently, as if he disliked the in- 
trusion. However, he could not long cher- 
ish resentment, but soon broke into a song 
of such bewitching sweetness that it held 
me a willing captive in its mesh. How his 
prolonged trills, quavers and semi-quavers 
threw the air into ecstasy! A few moments 
later he emerged from the thicket and went 
hopping along on the ground, picking up a 
tidbit here and there and filling the intervals 
with song. Sometimes he become too ex- 
cited to make the wonted pause between 
his trills—for they are usually intermittent 
—but ran them together in a continuous 
warble of rare beauty and strength. 

After hearing him utter a new alarm call, 
which was very much like the sharp chirp 
of the chipping sparrow, I trudged on anx- 
ious to hear other songsters. A stump ona 
grassy slope made me a comfortable seat. 
This spot, like the other, seemed to have 
its presiding genius, who was a more versa- 
tile songster even than his neighbor to whom 
I had just been listening. Having found a 
perch on a small oak sapling only a few 
rods away, he discoursed in such loud, en- 
trancing strains that I could scarcely refrain 
from clapping my hands in applause. His 
tunes, of which he sang a number, were 
well worthy of special analysis. Near the 
middle of one of them he struck a note that 
for sweetness and richness of tone distanced 
any strain I have ever heard from a spar- 
row’s throat. It rose high, clear and bell- 
like above the rest of his song, and was held 
in a firm grasp until its successor bubbled 
forth. Presently, much to my surprise, he 
repeated that note twice in the same run, 
and then, strangest of all, he made a su- 
preme effort and struck it three times in 
rapid succession without a break or even a 
tremor of his voice. To me it was scarcely 
less than a miracle of song, even from 80 
gifted a vocalist. Then he sang in a lower 
key for a while, apparently to rest his throat, 
and then, to my surprise, again took up his 
more vigorous tune, first striking that en- 
rapturing high note once, then twice, then 
thrice, when he dropped again to a lower 
pitch. The summit of his ambition seemed 
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to be reached when he struck the high note 
three times inthe same trill. This perform- 
ance was repeated at least a half-dozen times. 

[ noticed several other peculiarities in his 
singing. He would sometimes miss a sylla- 
ble or two in his trill, and it seemed to me 
that such ‘‘breaks’’ were unintentional. 
Perhaps they were vocal accidents. Occa- 
sionally a gust of wind would strike his 
perch so violently as to jar several notes 
from his throat before he could convert 
them into music, and twice his song was 
broken off mid-quaver. 

I have the impression that the American 
song sparrow does not always know what 
tune he is going to sing when he opens his 
beak to begin. Like some human musi- 
cians he often improvises. At other times 
he seems to have a well-defined tune in 
mind, and in such cases he sings his best, 
striking every note with a strong, deft touch 
and executing the most difficult runs with 
matchless skill. It may be a mere fancy, 
still my opinion is that the more thought he 
puts into his vocal efforts the better he ac- 
quits himself, although I cannot deny that 
some of his impromptu performances have 
a charm all their own, 

Does our little chorister of the marsh sing 
to be heard? Far be it from me to accuse 
him of vanity or thirst for applause, yet I 
am compelled to believe, for several reasons, 
that a human auditor often inspires him to 
descant in his loftiest strains. I have often 
approached a sparrow haunt without hear- 
ing a single note, but before long a trill was 
heard, then another and another, until the 
chorus was in fullswing. Not infrequently, 
when a sparrow is driven from his hiding- 
place, he flits to a perch near by and bursts 
into song, and, as I stand by the fence, one 
of these birds will often flutter near me and 
tune his harp to the choicest strains. It is 
evident that he frequently sings to be heard, 
but I think itis his sociable and overflowing 
good nature rather than his vanity that in- 
spires him, 

If the weather is not too severe this peer- 
less musician will sing every month in the 
year, as I have proved by actual observa- 
tion. He is especially lavish of his min- 
strelsy in February during warm, pleasant 
days, Indeed, it sometimes seems as if he 
sitgs more sweetly and vigorously then than 
in May and June, when there are so many 
other birds to spoil his opera festivals. We 
also sings very early in the morning and late 
in the evening. I often hear him long be- 
fore the morning twilight breaks, as well as 
after the gloaming has fallen. Other birds, 
like the w thrush and the brown 
thrasher, may have more voice volume, but 
very few can equal, ang fewer excel, him in 
sweetness of tone and skill in execution. 


SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 
PREPARATION FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
OF FEB, 25 AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 





BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


It will be a great help to teachers if mothers 
Will make the children familiar with the chap- 
‘ers in the Bible which come between the les- 
Sous, and will also teach the Golden Text to the 
children. From Gen. 12 to 23 there is much 
that should be read or told to the children 
and little that need be omitted. Children like 
Bible stories, pure and simple, better than 
‘ny others, if given by a mother who takes 
pans to make them interesting. Recently 
—_ children were talking about their fairy 
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story books. Some other little boys said: 
““We would rather have really truly stories, 
what’s in the Bible. They have bears and 
lions and giants and bad kings and lots of 
good men in them, and they tell about boys, 
too, Joseph and Daniel and Moses. They’re 
just splendoree, I tell you.” 

‘* But those Bible people are all dead long 
ago,” urged one of the fairy story defenders. 
The reply was ready: “ Well, fairies can’t 
even be dead, ’cos they weren’t ever alive. 
Joseph and Daniel are alive up in heaven 
now, and we’ll see them when we go there.” 

In reading or telling chapters 12 to 22 do not 
keep from the children the fact that Abram 
deceived about his wife and that he sent away 
Hagar. The Bible does not pretend that its 
characters are perfect. Those grand old patri- 
archs sometimes yielded to temptation and did 
wrong, but they were sorry and God was al- 
ways ready to forgive, just as He is now when 
we repent of sin. In the thirteenth chapter 
there is a beautiful illustration of Abram’s 
generosity and of his determination not to risk 
going into evil (the wicked cities of the plain) 
for the sake of worldly prosperity. This ac- 
count of Lot’s choice in the thirteenth chap- 
ter should be read with 18: 22-33 and 19: 13-30. 
Lot thought he was getting the best of the bar- 
gain when he chose the east, regardless of the 
fact, which he knew well, that he was going 
right into the midst of wickedness (13: 10-14). 
Notice that Abram “ built an altar to the 
Lord” but there is no mention of Lot’s doing 
this (verse 18). In telling or reading the story 
of the destruction of Sodom and the other 
four cities of the plain, call attention to Gen. 
10: 19, the fact that Canaan, the wicked grand- 
son of Noah built them. But Shem’s descend- 
ant was faithful Abraham. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


A primary Sanday school teacher said at 
the recent national Sunday School Conven- 
tionin St. Louis, ‘‘ Children learn twenty times 
more from the sense of sight than from all the 
other senses together.” Dissected Bible Pic- 
tures are instructive and pleasing, especially 
for the youngest. Buy one or more of the 
twenty-five cent Bible books with bright col- 
ored pictures, selecting those with characters 
that are in the present Sunday school lessons. 
Glue the pictures to thin boards of the same 
size. Mark them off into irregular shapes and 
have a carpenter saw the boards in pieces, 
following the marks. 

Blind pictures and the *‘ sweet surprise.’’ Have 
the children all shut their eyes and tell them 
to see with their minds the pictures you are 
going to draw with words. Then describe 
some Bible scene, omitting names, which are 
to be supplied by the children. Make the de- 
scriptions hard or easy, according to the age 
of the children and their knowledge of the 
Bible. The older children will soon learn to 
make the blind pictures themselves, and will 
take pride in sometimes being able to make 
even mamma put her thinking cap on to find 
out what the picture represents. For the lit- 
tle children make easy pictures from the Sun- 
day school lessons they have been having. 
For example: ‘‘I see a man bringing a young 
kid and a lamb to offer them as sacrifices to 
God; I see another man bringing things that 
have grown in his garden to offer them to 
God. Tothis man a voice from heaven says, 
‘If thou doest well shalt thou not be ac- 
cepted?’ Who were the two men?” 

For older children: ‘I see a ship tossed 
about in a great storm; the sailors are much 
frightened; one man on board, who is not one 
of the sailors, seems to think that he is to 
blame for the storm, and he asks the sailors to 
do something with him which they at first do 
not wish to do. But at last they follow his 
request, and the storm stops at once. Several 
days pass by. Iseethe same man again. Now 
he is preaching to the people in a great city 
and telling them to repent of their sius or 
their city will be destroyed. Again I see the 
man sitting in the shade of a vine which is 
almost as large as a tree. What is the man’s 
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name?” One reason why “blind pictures” 
were so popular with the children who used 
them was because when their eyes were opened 
they rested on the ‘‘ sweet surprise,” that is, 
some candy, nuts, fruit or dainty cakes which 
were a part of every Sunday occupation. It 
sometimes seems to mothers as if children 
were one-half eyes and the other half stomach. 
The physical nature must not be forgotten if 
we would make Sunday afternoons pleasant 
for the little men and women. In giving the 
blind pictures, if the children are tired of sit- 
ting still, let them go and stand with faces to 
the wall, changing places with each picture. 


Next week four ways of teaching the Golden 
Texts will be given. 

Materials for a general exercise to be given 
next week: pictures gathered from every 
source. Let mamma and her flock imitate 
birds in building their nests. Get advertising 
pictures from stores, labels from canned goods, 
pictures from seed catalogues, patent medi- 
cine almanacs, agricultural papers, advertis- 
ing pictures from old papers and magazines. 
In fact, collect anything and everything in 
the shape of pictures; it will be found that 
very few cannot be used. Put them all in a 
box to await Sunday. Write each one’s name 
on the pictures he gets, for each is trying to 
be the one whose name mamma will announce 
on Sunday as having secured the most pic- 
tures. For use with the pictures have several 
sheets of fancy colored cardboard or white cut 
up into pieces about 12 x 8inches. A puzzle 
will be given next week to go with the longer 
of the two blind pictures in this lesson. 
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A LITTLE FELLOW. 


Say, Sunday’s lonesome fur a little feller, 
With pop and ma’m a readin’ all the while, 
An’ never sayin’ anything to cheer ye, 
An’ lookin’ ’sif they didn’t know how to 
smile; 
With hook an’ line a-hangin’ in the woodshed, 
An’ lots o’ ’orms down by the outside cellar, 
An’ Brown’s creek just over by the milldam— 
Say, Sunday’s lonesome fur a little feller. 


Why, Sunday’s lonesome fur a little feller, 
Right on from sun-up when the day com- 
mences ; 
Fur little fellers don’t have much to think of, 
’Cept chasin’ gophers ’long the cornfield 
fences, 

Or diggin’ after moles down in the woodlot, 
Or climbin’ after apples what’s got meller, 
Or fishin’ down it Brown’s creek an’ mill pond ; 
Say, Sunday’s lonesome fur a little feller. 


But Suaday’s never Jonesome fur a little feller, 
When he is stayin’ down to Uncle Ora’s; 
He took his book onct right out in the orchard, 
An’ told us little chaps just lots o’ stories ; 
All truly true, that happened onct fur honest, 
An’ one ’bout lions in a sort o’ cellar, 
An’ how some angels came and shut their 
mouths up, 
An’ how they never teched that Dan’! feller. 


An’ Sunday’s pleasant downto Aunt Marilda’s ; 
She lets us take some books that some one 


gin her, 
An’ takes us down to Sunday school ’t the 
schoolhouse ; 
An’ sometimes she has nice shortcake fur 
dinner, 


An’ onct she had a puddin’ full o’ raisins, 
An’ onct a frosted cake all white and yeller. 
I think, when I stay down to Aunt Marilda’s, 
That Sunday’s pleasant fur a little feller. 
—Christian Advocate. 


a 


It is to be hoped that no mother who reads 
he Congregutionalist is so ignorant of kinder- 
garten methods as the one who called it the 
“kitten garden,” supposing that was right, 
because the children played like young kittens 
and outlined them iu their sewing werk! 











CONVERSATION OORNER. 


CORNERERS: Of course you will 
see that we have changed 
boats again. Some of you 
will recognize the Vigi- 
lant, the successful 
American rival of 
the English Val- 
kyrie. The 
following let- 
ter will ex- 








ayy @arauce here: 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have noticed in the Con- 
gregationalist the picture of the Valkyrie for 
a Corner-piece, and being a Rhode Island boy 
and living near the Herreshoff Works at Bris- 
tol, I send the picture of the Vigilant, which 
I suggest you put in instead of the other. 
Yours truly, Paux C, 
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As the Vigilant was built at Bristol, it © 


was natural for her to take a run in the 
recent fine weather from her winter quar- 
ters at Port Jefferson, L. I., up the Sound 
to her native shipyard, and also for Paul 
to get a kodak picture of her while passing 
—perhaps from ‘‘ Pop-squash”’ Point. He 
does not explain why the letters, M. D., 
were there. Perhaps he did not know. 
What could they mean but that Capt. Myles 
Delano was a passenger, and that out of 
courtesy to him as the temporary com- 
mander of the Valkyrie his signal was 
painted on the mains’). (Of course you can 
guess who it was that added the smaller 
letters, which I see now for the first time 
in the proof—just like him!) 

Why our captain was a passenger is very 
plain to me. 1 saw a week or two ago in 
the Tribune that Lord Dunraven was com- 
ing to America again. I knew very well 
that Capt. D. would hear of it too and that 
we should see the Valkyrie no more. He 
evidently took her at once to the Erie Basin 
where she belonged and then was fortunate 
enough to get a passage on her competitor 
to Bristol, whence he could walk overland 
to his native town. D. F. was down at 
Scituate last Saturday for a skate on North 
River, but says he saw no signs of the cap- 
tain in his cabin orelsewhere. ButIshall be 
much surprised if we do not hear from him 
among the descendants of Standish and 
Alden on the South Shore within a week 
or two, 

A Somerville girl sends a query which 
fits in nicely just here: 

Dear Mr. Martin: Will you please tell me 
when and where The Old Oaken Bucket poem 
was written? The Corner is a grand thing 
and is duly appreciated by this family. 

Thanks! The most reliable account is 
that given by George P. Morris—the poet, 
best known, perhaps, as author of ‘‘ Wood- 
man, spare that tree’?’—in his memoir. 
Woodworth lived in New York City, and 
walking home to dinner one warm day (in 
1817) drank a glass of water, remarking that 
he would prefer a drink from the old oaken 
bucket in his father’s well at home. His 
wife said, ‘‘Selim, why would not that be 
a pretty subject fora poem?’’? So Selim— 
that was his early nom de plume—wrote the 
poem after dinner, and thousands of boys 
and girls all over the land have read it and 
sung it and declaimed it ever since. And 
uow Sarah Noah surprises me by saying 
that she has been at the Old Oaken Bucket 
Place herself—two or three years ago, when 
visiting friends on the beach—and that she 
drank out of the veritable, original bucket, 
although it is not true now that it ‘hangs 
in the well.”’ 


The ‘‘oaken’’ word and the “spare that 
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tree’”’ introduce a letter received since I be- | 
gan to write this Corner. It is from the | 
lady in Boscawen, who wrote us (Jan. 25) | 
to correct my statement about the apple tree | 
in which Daniel Webster hung his scythe. 
As she spoke of the ‘‘ Elms,’ I carelessly 
inferred that the tree in question was an 
elm, but it was not; it was 

. a good New Hampshire oak. The his- 
toric Webster elm is a large, spreading tree, of 
the kind our Merrimac Valley produces, over- 
hanging the door of Daniel Webster’s birth- 
place. This first home is four or five miles 
from his later home, ‘‘ The Elms” farm, which 
was the scene of the scythe episode, but the 
scythe tree was unmistakably oak. 

Well, my mistake is no greater than one 
Edward Everett is said to have made by be- 
ginning—not far from my early home—an 
eloquent open-air oration with, ‘‘ Beneath 
the spreading branches of this beautiful 
maple,’? when in reality it was a walnut tree! 
; _ Worcester, Mass, 

Dear Mr. Martin: Iam not a member of the 
Corner, but should like to be. [ama member 
of the Junior C. E. Can you or any of the 
Cornerers tell me about No Man’s Land, to 
whom it belongs and so forth? I have not 
been able to find out anything about it. 

Yours truly, JosEPHINE R. 

I think Captain D., if he had not given up 
his boat, could have sailed directly to it. 
If it is no man’s land, perhaps it belongs to 
the children, and I will ask them to answer. 
Here is another Endeavorer: 

SHERBROOKE, P. Q. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I went as delegate of 
the Junior Society of Christian Endeavor to 
the Provincial Convention at Quebec. The 
Governor-General, the Earl of Aberdeen, was 
present at one of the meetings with the Count- 
ess. I visited many places of interest in that 
quaint old city, the monument to Wolfe and 
Montcalm, the breakneck stairs, the Plains of 
Abraham, "ete. Yours truly, MALcoLm M. 

Why should the wife of an earl be called 
a countess? Better look that up, as well as 
the Latin origin of count. I have just come 
from dinner. A boy beginning Latin dined 
with us, and we talked about English words 
derived from the Latin. We only found 
two of the common articles of the table so 
derived—salt and pepper. Do you think of 
others? That reminds-me of another query 
in the box: 

WATERTOWN Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Ever since I can remem- 
ber the Recorder or Congregationalist has been 
in the home of my grandfather and father, 
and now I enjoy reading the Corner to my 
children. I have been informed that there 
are only four words in the English language 
which end in cion. I wonder if the Corner 
can tell us what they are? We cannot recall 
the fourth. Yours truly, Mrs. B. 


I was just writing that I had no sus- 
picion, even under coercion, of two words 
of the four, when I thought of the diction- 
ary and consulted it—under cion. There I 
was referred to epinicion and internecion, 
but both of these are marked obs. Why 
cannot we add a fifth—scion ? 

Cuicaco, Inu. 


Dear Mr. Martin: You asked me about the 
present state of Jackson Park. All the Mid- 
way is being torn down by the relic hunters. 
The other buildings are still the same as ever, 
all but those that were burned. Of course no 
one can go into them, as many of the exhibits 
are there yet. Iwill ‘send you for relics pieces 
of paper that the Javanese decorate their 
houses with, of a tree from Cairo Street, and 
of bamboo from the Wooded Island. 

Your friend, Linpsay B. 


That reminds me to say that my portfolio 
of World’s Fair pictures has just come from 
the Corner-boy canvasser, and they are ez- 
cellent—much better than I expected. They 
comprise the principal buildings, Court of 
Honor, McMonnies Fountain, Ferris Wheel, 
etc. If any Cornerer wants twenty-four 
pictures at less than five cents each, let him 
send $1.10 to Nathan. Mr. MARTIN. 
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ical than other brands. 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson FOR FEs. 18. Gen. 18: 22-33. 
GOD'S JUDGMENT ON SODOM. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 





The stories which connect the cities of the 
plain with the Dead Sea are simply fruits of 
the imagination. No palaces or pillars have 
been seen in its waters, for those ‘ cities” 
never had any palaces. They were villages 
built of mud, with reed or straw roofs, such 
as may be seen in Egypt and Palestine today. 
They were burned up by fire, probably by 
lightning, and turned into ashes. The Bible 
says nothing about their being covered by a 
sea, It is probable that a group of sites at 
the northern end of the Dead Sea marks the 
places where those ancient villages stood. 
The Dead Sea was there then, and probably 
has not much changed since. 

But this account of their burning is of 
peculiar interest to us, because of its being 
connected with the first prayer recorded in 
the Bible. It was offered by Abraham, not 
for himself, but for others. The story is 
clothed in the picturesque language of a time 
when God was represented as taking a human 
form and talking with men. It furnishes 
vivid answers to some of the most vital ques- 
tions about prayer. 

1. Whocan pray effectively for others? Right- 
eous men have intercessory power with God. 
The time of reckoning for Sudom was at hand, 
but the decree for its destruction was not yet 
passed, Its impending doom moved Abraham 
to pray, and if to the prayer of one righteous 
man there had been added ten righteous lives 
in Sodom the city would not have been de- 
stroyed. Old Testament records furnish abun- 
dant evidence that the prayers of good men 
have delivered sinners from punishment. 
When Moses prayed for the people who were 
being consumed by fire from the Lord the fire 
was quenched [Num. 11: 2]. When he prayed 
for the people threatened with pestilence the 
Lord said, “‘ I have pardoned according to thy 
word’? [Num, 14; 20]. Moses’ prayer saved 
Aaron when the Lord would have destroyed 
him [Deut. 9: 20]. The Lord delivered the 
children of Israel from the Philistines when 
Samuel prayed for them [1 Sam. 7: 9]. The 
world owes more than it dreams of to the 
prayers of righteous men. 

The power of a righteous man in prayer is 
increased as he extends his human relation- 
ships. God talked with Abraham about His 
purpose toward Sodom because Abraham was 
awise ruler of his household and was to be- 
come the father of a mighty nation [vs. 17-19]. 
Marriage, parenthood, the offices of pastor 
and teacher—all positions which bring right- 
eous men into closer contact with human 
souls increase their effectiveness in interces- 
sory prayer. 

Power in prayer is increased by frequent 
communion with God. Abraham improved 
his opportunities. When the Lord visited 
him, he entertained Him with his best, and 
pleaded with Him face to face. As he pressed 
his petitions for a great blessing, he came to 
be known as the friend of God. The more we 
ask of Him, the more He will grant. 

2. What are our encouragements to pray for 
others? The history of God’s people prompts 
us to this kind of prayer. Abraham, Moses, 
David, Elijah, Job, and the long line of proph- 
ets, Paul, John and the glorious company of 
the redeemed, from the beginning of the chosen 
nation till now, have been praying for the 
World. Jesus Christ is our perpetual priest, 
and on the basis of His sacrifice, offered once 
for all, is ever pleading for men. 

The knowledge of God’s purposes in His 
government moves us to pray for others. 
Abrabam could not have prayed intelligently 
for Sodom if God had not revealed to him 
her need and peril. God has revealed to us 
the destiny of men, and told us their danger 
When unforgiven, both that they may be 
Warned and that we may intercede for them. 
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He has commanded us to pray for others, and 
has assured us that “the supplication of a 
righteous man availeth much in its working.” 
We may pray for our town, our nation, the 
world, with good reasons for believing that 
God will answer. 

3. What in our lives will add power to our 
prayers for others? Holiness made Abraham’s 
prayers prevail. God teok him into His con- 
fidence bevause He knew him to be worthy of 
confidence. Abraham chose such surround- 
ings as would promote piety. If God had 
taken Lot into His confidence as He did Abra- 
ham Lot could not have prayed like Abraham, 
partly because Abraham lived at Mamre and 
Lot at Sodom. 

Faith increased the effectiveness of Abra- 
ham’s petition. He believed that God would 
reward his seeking. He had so great confi- 
dence in God that his words flowed freely. 

Humility made his approach to God pleas- 
ing. He dreaded God’s displeasure. ‘ Be- 
hold, now I have taken upon me to speak to 
the Lord, which am but dust and ashes.” He 
was moved by the sense of his own unworthi- 
ness and of the holiness of God. 

Charity made his petition emphatic. He 
desired to see in Sodom all the good there 
was in her, and he thought there were more 
good men in the city than could be found 
there. One who is eager to discover sin in 
others is not likely to pray effectively that it 
may be removed. 

Earnestness enforced his plea. Six times, 
with the cities in full view, he besought God 
in their behalf. He used no stilted phrases. 
Simple, straightforward requests, such as one 
naturally uses to a friend, are evidences of the 
genuineness of prayer. The man of God was 
justly angry with the king of Israel who smote 
thrice and stopped. If he had smitten five or 
six times he would have shown an earnestness 
which would have annihilated the Syrians. 
Half-hearted praying lessens faith in God. 

4. What are the most effective arguments to be 
used in praying for others? Abraham urged 
the value of righteousness. “ Wilt Thou... 
not spare the place for the fifty righteous?” 
Their presence was a reason for God’s for- 
bearance toward the whole city. The unbe- 
lieving Jews were still beloved for their 
fathers’ sake [Rom. 11: 28]. Righteous men are 
the salt of the earth. A faithful mother is an 
argument to urge in praying for a wicked son. 

Abraham pleaded the justice of God in be- 
half of the innocent. ‘That would be far 
from Thee, to slay the righteous with the 
wicked ... shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?” The Israelites escaped 
threatened destruction by praying that God 
would not, because of one man’s sin, destroy 
them all. 

But the mercy of God is the resistless plea 
which we may always urge with confidence. 
Because we have a High Priest touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities we may come 
boldly to the throne of grace. God has pledged 
that He will move those for whom we pray to 
repentance, and that He will spare the guilty 
who repent. 

5. What are the limits to our prayers for 
others? The persistent wickedness of men 
may exhaust our power to pray. If there 
were not ten righteous men in Sodom Abra- 
ham could ask no more for the city. God 
could nct wisely have saved Sodom. ‘ There 
is a sin unto death: Ido not say that ye shall 
pray for it.’”’ Prayer for others is limited by 
our moral nature and by the Holy Spirit, 
who teaches us how to pray. Prayer falls 
away from faith when it passes beyond the 
limits of truth. 

Our prayers may be limited by increasing 
knowledge of God’s love and wisdom. Abra- 
ham seems at first to have been shocked by 
what God proposed to do to Sodom. But 
closer communion with Him reconciled Abra- 
ham to the punishment He inflicted. If one 
is shocked at the severity of God’s punish- 
ment of the wicked, let him not try to satisfy 
himself by explaining away God’s threaten- 
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ings, or interpreting them in violation of or- 
dinary laws of language, but let him follow 
Abraham’s example and plead with God for 
the lost till he shall gain such clearer insight 
into the divine wisdom and mercy as shall 
make him willing to accept the divine pur- 
poses. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 





A parable from nature may help “ to justify 
the ways of God to man,” as shown in this 
lesson. It will be best to make a personal 
and present application of the truth that there 
is danger in yielding to evil influences rather 
than to make vivid pictures of the destruc- 
tion of Sodom. The experience necessary to 
rightly interpret this lesson is lacking to a 
child, and unless great care is taken false 
ideas of a just and good God will be acquired. 
A story like the following may be told: Once 
there was a young elm tree that grew by a 
country road. It was straight and tull and 
beautiful. Birds made their nests upon its 
branches, and every summer it made a green 
shade for any-weary traveler who might sit 
beneath it. It grew stronger every year and 
larger, until people would stop to say, ‘‘ What 
a beautiful elm.’”’ But one day a tiny grub 
crawled up the tree.trunk and asked for a 
home in the tree. The elm knew the danger 
of letting anything eat away the solid wood 
of its trunk, but it said: “ Such a little thing, 
and so soft! It can never do any harm.” So 
the grub came to live within the tree, and the 
grub’s friends came, too, and they all began 
to gnaw at the wood. At first only a little 
hole was made, but as years went on the little 
creatures increased in numbers and the hole 
grew bigger until the very heart of the tree 
was eaten away. Then the elm’s life was de- 
stroyed. It could put forth no more green 
leaves. No birds came to live amoug its 
boughs. No traveler chose it for his resting 
place. The tree was hollow, and it had no 
more strength to stand against the fierce 
winds. People began to fear that it might 
blow over in any storm, and, because it stood 
so near the road, it might fall upon some | ass- 
ing traveler and do him great injury. It had 
been a brave and beautiful tree, but its Ife 
was gone and now it could only do harin. So 
it was cut down, and only the stump remained 
to tell the story of the elm tree. 

When the story is ended question the chil- 
dren to bring out the truth to be fixed by it. 
Why was the tree cut down? What made it 
dangerous? Was there any harm in letting the 
grub make its home in the tree? When dil the 
danger begin? Draw a wide horizontal line 
across the board to suggesta fallen tree. Draw 
upon it or above it a number of hearts. Let 
the children think of some of the dangerous 
thoughts which may come into hearts and 
make their homes there if they are not driven 
out.. Show how one wrong or selfish thuugl t 
will spoil a heart and open the door to cthers, 
Speak of untruth, concealment, prelens-, self- 
ishness, or whatever may meet the nieds of 
your particular group of children. One grub 
in the tree brought many others. So one ly 
or girl with a wrong thought may injure 
others. Give some illustration of this, 

Briefly refer to a city which had become 
very wicked, because evil had spread all 
through it. Let the children think of the in- 
fluence of this city upon others. Why was 
the hollow tree dangerous? Trace the anal- 
ogy in the sentence passed upon the city of 
the plain. Give the children to carry ho-ne a 
card with the tree trunk drawn across it avd 
these lines: 


Bad thought is a thief, 
He acts a part, 
Steals through the chambers of the heart; 
And if he once his way can win, 
He lets a hundred robbers in. 

—_ — — 

To understand is more difficult than to 
judge, fur understanding is the transference 
of the mind into the conditions of the object, 
whereas judgment is simply the enunciation 
of the individual opinion.— Amiel. 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, <b 11-17. Is Christ Supreme to You? 
John 20: 24-28 ; 21: 15-20. 
Compare your interest in Him with your interest 
in business, family concerns, amusements, literature | 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 





A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS. 

To our own suggested development of the subject 
we add this week a few questions from the point of 
view of a pastor, in the hope that they will be a fur- 
ther stimulus to the laymen to prepare for the meet- 
ing in advance: 

1. How can we make our business pay in this age 
of competition and close margins, and yet make it 
appear that Christ through us rules our business? 
How shall we convince our creditors of this, our 
employés, our church, the community? 

2. How, without making our homes gloomy and 
forbidding, may we make Christ supreme in our 
home life? How can we Keep our home sacred and 
love Christ more than our home? Ought such su- 
premacy to suggest the thought of its being “‘ gloomy 
and forbidding?”” Why does it? 

3. How can we provide amusements, not simply 
such as we good and elderly people like, nor such as 
we once liked, but such as our children like and we 
can enjoy with them or let them enjoy freely and 
yet have Christ supreme in our amusements? Do 
you think that Christian people are accustomed to 
‘seek first the kingdom of God” in their choice of 
amusements? What kind of amusements would 
result from such a choice? How, without being 
severely didactic, may we make Christ supreme in 
literature, in music, in art? What kind of pictures 
ought a Christian home to contain? How shall the 
editor of a daily paper keep it clean and make it 
pay? 

——— a. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 

Hand Bequest Secured On the death of Daniel 
Hand, a wealthy citizen of Guilford, Ct., in 
1891, it was found that he had left about 
$500,000 to the A. M. A. A long contest over 
the will followed, and only recently has the 
affair been settled through the withdrawal of 
the contestants. Thus the A. M. A. will 
eventually come into the possession of this 
half-million of dollars. According to the 
deed of trust, however, the income only is to 
be used for the education of colored people 
residing in the recent slave States, and among 
such persons only as are worthy and whose 
vigor of body and mind give promise of use- 
fulness in after life. One person cannot re- 
ceive more than $100 in any one year. It is 
interesting to recall something of this gener- 
ous philanthropist, who was by birth a native 
of New England. He accumulated his large 
fortune, however, in the South, and, becoming 
interested in the colored people, he desired to 
use his money in their behalf. Before his 
death, therefore, he looked over the constitu- 
tions of the various home missionary societies, 
and deeming that of the A. M. A. the most 
satisfactory he made over toitin his lifetime 
$1,000,000, leaving afterwards this additional 
$500,000 as a legacy to the association. These 
are the gifts of a philanthropist, not a secta- 
rian, for Mr. Hand was not a Congregational- 
ist. It must not be supposed that this sudden 
accession of money will relieve the debt of 
the association. Not one dollar of the princi- 
pal can be touched, and the income can be 
used only in a single department of the work. 





Opening in Johannesburg Mr. Goodenough of 
the Zulu Mission 1s confident that there is an 
excellent opening for work among the Zulus 
in Johannesburg, a city in the center of the 
gold fields of the South African Republic. 
Seven years ago this town did not exist, now 
the place has 40,000 inhabitants, with railway, 
electric lights and tramways. The Zulus at 
work here are sorely in need of the church to 
guide and restrain them, as well as to bring 
them together where they will hear their own 
language and have a common friend in the 
missionary. A beginning has been made 
toward securiag a church building, and many 
of the Natal boys who care nothing about 
ehurch work at home are contributing gener- 
ously. Mr. Goodenough thinks that in a short 
time a work could be established at Johannes- 
burg equal to that at the largest station of the 
Zulu Mission. 

North China Mission The latest report of the 
North China Mission presents some encourag- 
ing statements from this large field. Tientsin 
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is becoming headquarters for more extended 
country work, and promising openings made 
through chapel preaching have been followed 
up at distant points. Here also the work for 
women and girls has gone steadily forward 
with a decided increase in results. In the 
girls’ schools at several stations the anti- 
bound feet sentiment is growing, and at Tient- 
sin, at the end of the school year, the feet of 
half the school were unfettered. At Peking, 
also, a new impetus to the work for women 
has been given by the coming of Miss Russell 
and Dr. Murdock. Accompanied by a Bible 
woman they made a six weeks’ tour, one sea- 
son, visiting thirty-five villages. The acces- 
sion of forty new members in four months to 
the church at Kalgan is unprecedented in the 
history of the work there, while the Christians 
at Tung-Cho are rejoicing in a native pastor, 
who has more than fulfilled the hopes of the 
station. Heisa graduate of the mission col- 
lege and seminary at Tung-Cho, which, by the 
way, reports an average attendance of fifty 
pupils for the year, besides a few day scholars 
and a theological class of seven men. Medical 
work is an important and frnitful feature of 
missionary efforts in China, and the state- 
ments from our physicians in this mission 
show that a large number of people have been 
benefited through their skill. 


Hard Times in the West Few of us have any 
idea of what the financial distress means to 
our home missionaries and the people in their 
parishes in the West. One writes, ‘‘ These 
times are not simply ‘hard’ on us; they are 
for many full of bitterness.’’ But another in 
California is more hopeful, and says that al- 
though during the last six months he has re- 
ceived but $200 from the church that is more 
than some of his people have earned and yet 
they are continuing their contributions. A 
young man whom he urged to attend said, “ If 
I go it must be in overalls, for I have nothing 
else to wear.’’ A missionary in Oklahoma 
writes: “‘I am in a financial strait, but my 
work is growing in interest everyday. I have 
built a chapel and paid for it with my own 
money.” Another brother in Southwestern 
Washington tells a sad tale of the poverty of 
his people. The superintendent of his Sun- 
day school has received but ten dollars, in- 
stead of $160, for his winter’s work in a sbing- 
ling mill, but continues to come and face his 
school in clothes so faded and mended that a 
town laborer would hardly wear them on Sun- 
day. The same story comes from all over the 
West—scarcity of work and money and con- 
sequently hardships for the missionaries, but 
no lack of interest in spiritual things, we are 
glad to learn. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


China’s Future That the outlay of time, 
strength and money on the part of Christian 
people in China is worth while Prof. J. R. 
Proctor, the new member of the civil service 
commission recently appointed by President 
Cleveland, and a scientist of some repute, 
bears witness. Referring to the wonderful 
resources of China and their bearing upon the 
future of commercial supremacy, he says: ‘I 
see but one possible rival in the future to 
Anglo-Saxon supremacy, the great yellow 
race in Asia. The Chinese are colonizing in 
the Malay peninsula and in the Polynesian 
Islands. They conquer irresistibly, very much 
as the coral insect conquers, and they retain 
their loyalty to their native country. China 
possesses great coal fields and iron deposits 
hitherto unused. When the railways now 
being pushed by Russia reach the coafines of 
the Chinese empire then China will inaugurate 
railway building in self-defense, which. will 
revolutionize that country.” These hundreds 
of millions of people, with their frugality, in- 
dustry, intelligence and ability to work for 
less wages than other people, may become a 
mighty force in the industrial world. Are 
they not worth saving? 


Student Volunteers The Second International 
Convention of the Student Volunteers will be 
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held in Detroit, Feb. 28 to March 4. The first 
convention of these young students was held 
at Cleveland three years ago and was at. 
tended by over 500 volunteers. This year 
delegates have been appointed from 200 col- 
leges, theological seminaries and medical 
schools in all parts of the United States and 
Canada, and nearly all of the regular mission- 
ary societies of the two countries have been 
invited to send secretaries. Several eminent 
missionaries will be present, but the after. 
noons will be devoted to practical section 
meetings on plans of work, fields, denomi- 
nations, etc. 

Bishop Thoburn Owing to the reduction in 
appropriations for India, determined upon by 
the missionary committee of the Methodist 
Church, Bishop Thoburn will be obliged to 
come to America alter the Central Conference 
in March to raise funds for the Indian mission, 
India can ill afford to spare, even for a short 
time, such an active, broad-minded Christian 
worker, so wise a counselor, so able a leader 
in all advance movements, to say nothing of 
what the Methodist Church in that country 
will suffer for want of his supervision. 


India Sunday School Union The annual meet- 
ing of the India Sunday School Union has re- 
cently been heid at Calcutta, one feature of 
the occasion being a report of the World’s 
Sunday School Convention held at St. Louis 
last fall. It speaks well for Indian Sunday 
schools that many of the suggestions made by 
the speakers at the Calcutta convention were 
unpecessary, as they have already béen practi- 
cally carried out in hundreds of places during 
the last fifteen or twenty years. In many 
communities the Sunday school does practi- 
cally include the entire church, each Christian 
man and woman attending the school as reg- 
ularly as the preaching service. Native Chris- 
tians as well as Europeans have found in the 
Sunday school a field for Christian work, and 
there received valuable training. Mr. Camp- 
bell White announced at the convention his 
intention of forming a normal class for Sun- 
day school teachers in connection with bis 
Y. M. C. A. work in Calcutta. 


Bicycles in China New uses for the bicycle 
are constantly being discovered. The latest 
is its adaptation to missionary uses as a dem- 
onstration of divine power. A couple of cy- 
clers on a tour round the world arrived, a few 
months ago, at a mission station in China, and 
the Baptist missionary there gives a report of 
a prayer offered by a converted Chinaman, 
who witnessed their riding and was persuaded 
that he had seen a miracle. This was Wang 
Cheng Sin’s prayer: 

We thank Thee, our Heavenly Father, that 
our eyes have this day seen the real pattern 
of the “ self-going cart’ of the ancients, What 
mysterious wisdom is Thine! How willing 
Thou art to impart knowledge to men! But 
our sins hinder Thy revelations. How stupid 
have we become through serving Satan s0 
long! Many years have we lived, and yet to- 
day for the tirat time have we seen this marvel 
of Thy skill, which has enabled Thy servants 
in the West to understand. Restore us to Thy 
favor. Communicate to us, also, Thy myste- 
ries, and let us share in the wonderful inven- 
tions by which Thou dost make Thy name 
glorious amongst those who serve Thee. Let 
us be intrusted with Thy secrets, and possess 
the power of the ancients ; so will all our coun- 
trymen come to know that we have found the 
right path, and are servants of the true God. 

The Most Effective [Missionaries Dr. H. M. 
Clark of Amritsar reports a significant con- 
versation with a friendly Hindu. ‘ Do you 
mind telling me,” said Dr. Clark, “ which 
of all our methods you fear the most’ 
“Why should I put weapons into the hands 
of the enemy?” replied the Hindu, “but I 
will tell you. We do not greatly fear your 
schools; we need not send our children. We 
do not fear your books, for we need not real 
them. We do not fear your preaching; We 
need not listen. But we dread your womel 
and we dread your doctors, for your doctors 
are Winning our hearts and your women are 
winning our homes, and when our hearts and 
our homes are won what is there left us?’ 
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Literature 


BUOK REVIEWS. 
GOVERNOR BUCKINGHAM, 





It is hardly necessary to say, unless for 
the benefit of readers who may have come 
to this country since the War of the Rebel- 
lion, that this book is about Lon. William 
A, Buckingham, the great war governor of 
Connecticut and afterwards United States 
senator from that State, a fine portrait of 
whom is included. It is from the pen of his 
prother, Rev. S. G. Buckingham, D. D., of 
Springfield, Mass., for many years an hon- 
ored and beloved pastor—of the South Con- 
gregational Church—-in that city. He has 
done the work with fraternal loyalty but 
without injudicious or excessive partiality. 
Indeed, Governor Buckingham was su good 
and so great a man, so distinguished for his 
private virtues, So prominent and respected 
a citizen apart from his official services, and 
so conspicuously efficient as a patriot and 
chief magistrate of his State during the pe- 
riod of the war that language of praise 
which would be exaggerated in describing 
the careers of most other men hardly is 
strong enough to do simple justice to his. 
He was distinctly the man for the crisis, 
trained for it by the Almighty and sustained 
and guided throughout it by divine power 
and wisdom. [He also had splendid support 
from his State, the record of which, in spite 
of the unpatriotic opposition of some of its 
citizens, was almost phenomenal, 

This record of his life is another testi- 
mony to the value of the characteristic 
training which New England has given to 
so many of her children, and to the solid, 
sturdy, enduring worth of the Christian 
manhood which that sort of training pro- 
duces. It blends refinement with knowl- 
edge of practical affairs, modesty with the 
ability and the readiness of leadership, and 
gentleness with the utmost firmness and the 
highest spirit, Probably no higher type of 
manhood, at any rate none more useful to the 
world, ever has been illustrated. It has 
had, and still has, many examples and they 
never were more needed than during the 
years of Governor Buckingham’s great serv- 
ice and renown. He was not a college man 
and apparently never was specially literary 
in his studies or tastes, but he always was 
interested heartily and generously in the 
promotion of sound learning and was wel- 
comed on an equal footing among men of 
the ripest culture. He also was active in 
the aid of all deserving philanthropies. He 
was an earnest Christian, a diligent student 
of the Bible, for thirty-five years a deacon 
in the chureh—the Second Congregational 
Church in Norwich—and for nearly forty 
years a Sunday school teacher. He wasa 
corporate member of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and 
was moderator of the first National Council 
of Congregational Churches, that held in 
Boston in 1865, which gave a new impulse 
to the development of Congregationalism 
throughout our country. If he never had 
attained political distinction he would have 
been eminent for his well-rounded, honora- 
ble and greatly useful life. 

Some may question whether the plan 
adopted for his biography is the best one. 
It includes so much of the record of the 
War of the Rebellion, including many mat- 
ters having no direct bearing upon his career, 
that there are considerable portions in which 
he passes temporarily into the background, 
The volume sometimes seems to be a his- 
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tory of the war with special mentions of 
him rather than a biograpby of him with 
so much account of the war as is necessary 
to make clear his relation to public affairs. 
Many readers would have welcomed a more 
fully detailed narrative of his life, telling 
more freely where he was, what he did and 
with whom he associated year by year, after 
the usual manner of such works. But every 
biographer has the right, of course, to adopt 
his own method. And it is probable that, 
if Governor Buckingham could have been 
consulted, he modestly would have preferred 
to have his personal history kept in the 
background, and to have attention fastened 
principally, as in these pages, upon those fea- 
tures of his life work which belonged nat- 
urally and especially to the public. While 
we should be glad, therefore, if the other 
theory had been followed to a greater de- 
gree, we cannot condemn that which has 
been adopted. Indeed, it has resulted ina 
most interesting and valuable book, and one 
which contains one of the most graphic and 
enjoyable accounts of important periods of 
the war which we have seen, The chapter 
which describes the author's visit to Rich- 
mond immediately after its evacuation by 
the rebel troops is a specially vivid and 
readable narrative. 

Such volumes deserve wide and thought- 
ful reading. They deserve to have, and can- 
not fail to have, an immense influence for 
good. This one, in particular, will prove a 
tonic to young men. = It will encourage them 
to make the most and the best of themselves. 
It will enlarge their sympathies with every 
good cause. It will reveal to them afresh 
that opportunities come to him who has 
striven worthily to qualify himself for greater 
service. It will develop patriotism unsus- 
tained by petty partisanship. It will inspire 
them to appreciate the strength and the 
beauty of sincere Christian manhood. [W. 
F. Adams Co. $2.50.] 

RELIGIOUS. 

All who were interested in the recent 
famous case of Professor Briggs should read 
The Trial of Dr. Briggs [A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 50 cents], by a stranger, ap- 
parently himself a trained and loyal Pres- 
byterian, who attended the meetings at 
Washington and claims to have read care- 
fully the publications called out by the re- 
sult. He has written calmly, clearly and 
forcibly, and his opinions should have 
weight. His judgment is that Dr. Briggs’s 
views were misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented, and that he was condemned for 
opinions which he not only does not hold 
but has repudiated, that there is nothing in 
Dr. Briggs’s positions inconsistent with 
Presbyterian orthodoxy, and that the next, 
or some future, General Assembly, in jus- 
tice not only to him but also to the denomi- 
nation, should reverse and correct the de- 
cision of that by which he was tried. The 
author rightly insists that the injury done 
to the truth by the verdict reached is more 
serious than even the injustice done to Dr. 
Briggs. The book is as powertul as it is 
temperate and kindly. 

The Comedy of English Protestantism [ Ben- 
ziger Bros.], by A. F. Marshall, is amusing 
reading. The book purports to describe a 
grand church council held in London with 
the aim of bringing all the different religious 
bodies in Great Britain into the fold of the 
Church of England. Seven or eight repre- 
sentative men argue and discuss and the 
book is spirited and in some respects in- 
structive. It is written from a Roman 
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Catholic point of view and therefore both 
implies and asserts that the Papal Church 
is the only true one, which is not as clear 
as the author believes. The pith of the 
volume, however, lies in the ridicule which 
it casts, good-naturedly but effectively, 
upon the claims ot the Anglican Church 
and especially of the High Church party. 
More might have been said in their own 
defense by some of the speakers yet the 
author has not merely set up men of straw 
to be knocked over. Without indorsing the 
Roman Catholicism of the book, one cin 
find considerable truth and force in it. 

Rev. A. J. Harrison has done admirable 
work in the Boyle Lectures for 1892-93 
which compose the volume, The Ascent of 
Faith, or The Grounds of Certainty in Science 
and Religion [Thomas Whittaker. $1.75 
Being convinced that so-called unbelievers 
often believe much more than they suppose, 
he has undertaken in these lectures to show 
them what they do believe and what in ad- 
dition, from their own point of view, they 
are bound to believe. From these begin- 
nings he shows how one must advance in 
order to be logical until Christ has Leen 
accepted. Ilis argument is terse and tell- 
ing and cannot fail to be greatly useful. 
Ministers will be aided by it and it is just 
what many thoughtful and reverently dis- 
posed, but at present unconvinced, laymen 
need and will appreciate.——Reyv. Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon, in bis volume, 
The Son of Man Among the Sons of Men 
[Thomas Whittaker. $1.50] has published 
a series of a dozen discourses on New Tes- 
tament characters—Herod, Pilate, Judas, 
Peter, Thomas, Bartimeus, ete.—in which 
keen analysis, large familiarity with human 
nature, practical good sense and devout 
piety all blend effectively. The sermons 
are fresh, strong and impressive. 








EDUCATIONAL, 

Prof. J. F. Herbart’s The Science of Edu- 
cation and The Aésthetic Revelation of the 
World [D. C. Heath & Co. $1.00] have 
been translated from the original German 
by H. M. and Emmie Felkin and Mr. Oscar 
Browning has supplied the preface. Ter- 
bart needs no introduction to the world of 
teachers and other experts in education. 
IIe was one of the ablest of psychologists 
and one of the most judicious and accom- 
plished practical instructors. His writings 
hold a high place among works of conceded 
authority. The two treatises which together 
form this volume are specially important 
and useful and have been translated well. 
Prof. J. M. Sterrett has prepared The 
Ethics of Hegel [Ginn & Co, $1.10] as the 
second volume in the Hegel Series. It con- 
tains extracts translated from his Philoso- 
phie des Rechts with a few from his other 
writings. A vocabulary of the chief techni- 
cal terms is supplied and there is a helpful 
introduction. ‘The book is well adapted for 





the use of students. 

Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, in How to Study and 
Teach History [D. Appleton & Co, $1.50], 
deals theoretically with his subject and on 
broad lines but not without definite aims 
and positive suggestions of the utmost 
value. He lifts up the subject from the 
level of the mere mastery of facts to that of 
the analysis of great movements and the 
comprehension of national and international 
policies. Yet he is not indifferent to details, 
and his method awakens deep interest while 
it enlarges the student’s mind.——Mr. W. L. 
Phelps specifies Subjectivity, Picturesque- 
ness and Reaction as the three elements of 
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Romanticism in literature and he has made 
a conscientious and remunerative study of 


the subject in his book, The Beginnings of 


the English Romantic Movement [Ginn & Co. 
$1.10]. He is largely a pioneer, no one else 
apparently having developed the same topic 
so fully or so far as he. It is the work of 
an acute and discriminating critic who also 
is able to take large views. He outlines the 
nature and development of English Romanti- 
cism teisely but satisfactorily and his book 
will be appreciated by either the general 
student or the specialist. 

Several reading-books also are received. 
One is Scott’s The Abbot [American Book 
Co. 69 cents], printed clearly and having 
brief explanatory notes. Another is Lit- 
tle People’s Reader [Ginn & Co. 30 cents], 
compiled by Georgia A. Hodskins and 
meant for the youngest children who read 
at all. It is well suited to their needs,—— 
Still another is the Boston Collection of Kin- 
dergarten Stories [J.L. Hammett. 60 cents], 
which, strictly speaking, is not a reader but 
a preliminary to the readers, a group of 
stories to be told by the teacher. It is 
fresh, animated and suggestive. 

No study is more attractive to most boys 
and girls than that of the material world, 
and the two volumes of Mr. George Ricks’s 
Object Lessons and How to Give Them [D. C. 
Heath & Co. Each 90 cents] are well adapted 
to train the faculties and reasoning powers 
and to develop familiarity with natural ob- 
jects and the simpler forms of science and 
facility in their use. It is a very useful 
work.——Another somewhat elementarily 
scientific work is Popular Science [Ginn & 
Co. 70 cents], edited by Prof. Jules Lu- 
quiens, Ph. D., which discusses The History 
of the Telescope, and similar topics, in the 
French language, so that the student pur- 
sues science and the modern languages at 
once, 

Several miscellaneous educational vol- 
umes have come to hand also, Mr. G. E. 
Atwood's Complete Graded Arithmetic [D.C. 
Heath & Co. 8&5 cents], in two parts, con- 
tains the work for the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades. The practical and the theo- 
retical are well blended. President W. R. 
Harper and Dr. C. F. Castle’s Inductive 
Greek Primer [American Book Co. $1.25] 
seems uncommonly simple, logical and stim- 
ulatirg, and generally well adapted to its 
purpose. Turning from Greek to Latin 
we take up Dr. John Tetlow’s edition of the 
Eighth Book of Vergil’s Aneid [Ginn & Co. 
50 cents], which is accompanied by an in- 
troductory outline, notes of several sorts, 
classified groups of words of kindred ety- 
mology and a general vocabulary. 

To guide us down from ancient to modern 
times is the work of Louise Creighton’s A 
First History of France [Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.25], for the younger scholars, which 
is necessarily condensed greatly both in sub- 
stance and in style. But it answers its pur- 
pose commendably.——So does Prof. J. H. 
Gore’s edition of Berthold Auerbach’s Bri- 
gitta [Ginn & Co. 55 cents]. It has been 
abbreviated somewhat, but not injuriously, 
in view of the editor’s purpose, and it has 
judicious notes. Everybody's Guide to 
Music [Harper & Bros. 75 cents], by Josiah 
Booth, undertakes a large task but accom- 
plishes it satisfactorily, so far as mere ad- 
vice and suggestion can do this. There are 
illustrated chapters on the use and culture 
of the voice and the study of the piano and 
organ, and a dictionary of musical terms, 
It is printed neatly. 
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The American Book Company also have 
brought out a fresh volume in White’s new 
course in art instruction. It is a Manual 
for Fourth Year Grade [50 cents]. It in- 
cludes an outline of the year’s work with 
suggestions for teaching, and is apt and 
practical in its suggestions.——From the 
same house comes also a Manual of School 
Gymnastics [30 cents], by J. H. Smart, a re- 
vision and enlargement of an earlier book 
by him. It does its work excellently. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


Rev. J. L. Atkinson’s Prince Siddartha 
[Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. $1.25] seems 
to be as luminous and readable a rendering 
of the story of the Japanese Buddha as 
could be written. In view of the inherent 
tediousness of the original narrative, it isa 
remarkable success, It is a free yet accu- 
rate rendering of the Japanese account, and 
is a credit to the scholarship and literary 
skill of the author. Such a passage, how- 
ever, as the first half of page 150 might well 
have been modified or omitted. The book 
shows very thoroughly the insipidity and 
unsatisfactoriness of Buddhism as cherished 
and described among the Japanese. Such a 
work necessarily is too much of a story to 
be a theological treatise and too much of 
a theological treatise to be a story, and 
although it has some of the excellences of 
both story and treatise, it also has some 
weaknesses unavoidably due to the blend- 
ing. These the author has overcome as far 
as possible, and farther than most other 
men could have done it. Moreover the Pub- 
lishing Society has issued the book very 
handsomely. It is dedicated to the Young 
People’s Christian Endeavor Societies and 
Dr. Clark has introduced it appropriately. 

Rey. Dr. P. S. Moxom’s plain talks to 
young men and women form an attractive 
volume entitled The Aim of Life [Roberts 
Bros. $1.00]. Its chapters are addresses 
which have been delivered in public. They 
discuss the usual themes which an earnest 
minister desires to present to the young 
people of his charge—Character, Habit, 
Temperance, Amusements, Reading, etc. 
The only topic more or less unusual in such 
a series is Orthodoxy, and it is handled judi- 
ciously and helpfully. The chief thing note- 
worthy in the volume is the frank, whole- 
some, Christian manliness which inspires 
every sentence. It is a strong, although 
necessarily not specially novel, production 
intellectually. It is terse, graphic and im- 
pressive in style. It is sensible, cheerful 
and dignified. It is all this and more, and 
so is many another book of the same kind 
and they also usually give out a ring of true 
manliness, But this book, much more than 
most, and without the least straining 
toward that result, causes the reader to 
know himself to be face to face, so to speak, 
with a large-brained, warm-hearted, conse- 
crated brother man who wants to do him 
good, and the reader cannot escape from 
the power of this feeling. It is not the 
book which holds him but the man who is 
in and behind the book. To make this im- 
pression so vividly is rare and significant. 

The Carew Lectures for 1893 at Hartford 
Theological Seminary were upon The Ethics 
of Literary Art [Hartford Seminary Press. 
$1.00], and were delivered by Maurice 
Thompson, the author and critic. They 


originally were three in number but are 
published as one, although the divisions 
are indicated. They are exceptionally for- 
cible and striking productions, and emi- 
nently wholesome in tone. 


But it is an 
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unavoidable criticism that they deal chiefly, 
if not almost solely, with one department 
of the subject announced, the realm of rea]- 
ism and its opposite. Such topics as the 
danger of plagiarism and the difference be- 
tween appropriation and legitimate absorp- 
tion of another’s thought might well have 
been included in the discussion and almost 
ought to have been.——Mrs, Helen Camp. 
bell’s Women Wage-Earners [Roberts Bros, 
$1.00] was written as a prize monograph for 
the American Economic Association and re. 
ceived an award from it. It has been ep- 
larged to almost double its original size 
and Prof. R. T. Ely has written the intro. 
duction. It is a comprehensive, careful 
study of existing conditions, constructive 
as well as comparative, useful as a manual 
of reference until the facts shall have be- 
come altered and wholesomely suggestive 
of remedies and methods. It is an admi- 
rable book, 
STILL MORE JANUARY MAGAZINES, 


We have referred before to the opening 
utterance of the Catholic World [$3.00|— 
on The Coming Contest, with a Retrospect 
—to ourselves. Alice T. Toomy, in a Great 
Forward Movement, describes the work 
done at Hull House in Chicago and simi- 
lar work elsewhere. Louise I, Guiney fur- 
nishes a scholarly paper, with portrait, on 
William Hazlitt. An article called The 
Greatest Religious Movement of the Cen- 
tury describes Dr. Pusey and his course in 
the Anglican Church and has a portrait. 
——Donahoe’s Magazine [$2.00] offers a va- 
ried and attractive bill of fare, in which 
Rev. Dr. William Stang’s paper on Ger- 
many and the Catholic Party, Rt. Rev. J. J. 
Keene’s on The Future of Religion, Rev. T. 
Brosnahan’s on the question Are Catholics 
Tolerant? indicate its denominational qual- 
ity, and others such as The Amateur Stage 
in New York, by T. G. Taafe, The Confes- 
sion of a Parodist, by A. Barry, and What 
Powers Cities Should Have, by C. W. Ernst, 
illustrate its general attractions. 

The Homiletic Review [$3.00] has a sug- 
gestive opening paper by Prof. W. C. Wil- 
kinson, D. D., on The Attitude of Christian- 
ity Toward Other Religions, and there are 
several additional articles of value. The 
sermon department has discourses in whole 
or part by Dr. Maclaren, Rev. N. W. Wells, 
Rev. J. Douglas, Dr. K. B. Tupper, and 
others. The other departments are made 
up much as usual.—The Preacher's Mag- 
azine [$1.50] has contributions from Arch- 
deacon W. M. Sinclair, Rev. M. G. Pearse, 
Dr. R. A. Watson, Rev. C. O. Eldridge, Dr. 
Joseph Parker, and a number of others. 
——The Treasury [$2.50] supplies much the 
same sort of reading and also gives sketches 
of different clergymen and churches, this 
time Rev. R. T. Hall and the Second Con- 
gregational Church, Greenwich, Ct., receiv- 
ing notice. 

Kneass’s Philadelphia Magazine for th 
Blind [N. B. Kneass, Jr. $3.50] is a semi- 
monthly publication in raised letters, es- 
tablished in 1877 and containing several 
good articles and a monthly summary of 
events. Itis printed neatly and handsomely 
and must be a great source ef pleasure and 
advantage to the blind. As one looks at 
it one realizes in some measure and with 
fresh gratitude how much the discovery 0f 
raised letters must mean to those afflicted 
by the loss of eyesight——The Alfrvistic 
Review [$2.00] has a wide range, a healthy 
tone, and a well selected and interesting list 
of articles, including a letter about Prof. 
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Max Miiller. There are pictures of him and 
of Dr. Joseph Cook, the latter of whom, by 
the way, is not a minister as here entitled. 





NOTES. 

_ John S. Sargent, the American painter, 
has been elected an associate of the Royal 
Academy in London 

_- Dr. Holmes’s poem in memory of the 
late Francis Parkman is one of the best fea- 
tures of the February Atlantic. 

_— Rudyard Kipling means to publish a 
hook of stories for children, including those 
now appearing in St. Nicholas. 

—— A quarterly magazine of bibliography 
is announced in London. An unusual pledge 
of the founders is that, whether successful or 
unsuccessful, it will be discontinued in Decem- 
ber, 1896, upon the issue of the twelfth number. 

—— The January Bookman contains a state- 
ment that many of the so called Bronté relics 
are not genuine, and adds that some of the 
genuine ones still are at Haworth and that it 
is proposed to buy them as the beginning of a 
Bronté Museum. 

—— The death in Italy week before last of 
Constance Fenimore Woolson involves a seri- 
ous loss to the list of American novelists. 
Although her stories usually are too long 
drawn out they always are full of vitality and 
they contain many brilliant passages. 

—— One reason for the recent reduction in 
prices of several well-known magazines doubt- 
less is the fact that these prices hitherto have 
been relatively higher than those of news- 
papers and books. Yet the old rates seem to 
be still maintained successfully by some. 


—— It is a good thing to be beloved of one’s 
countrymen for many reasons. Among others 
it has brought in to Maurus Jokai, or Jokai 
Mor, as they call him—the Hungarian national 
poet, historian, novelist and dramatist—the 
sum of $37,500, half profits on the sale of a 
complete edition of his works. 

—— There are three uncut copies of the first 
edition of Gray’s Elegy known to exist. One 
of them recently was sold at auction in Lon- 
don for $350. One of theothers was obtained 
not long ago by its present owner at a public 
sale as one of a Jot of miscellaneous works 
which went for only a few shillings. 


—— Now the stories of the loss of business 
by publishers owing to the hard times are 
beginning to come in. The Boston corre- 
spondent of Book News says that the sales of 
one leading Boston house fell off last year to 
the amount of $100,000, and of another to that 
of from $30,000 to $40,000. They must make 
money in good times faster than most other 
people! - 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 

MoRCEAUX CHOISIS. By Alphonse Daudet. pp. 
227. 85 cents. 

; : D,. Appleton & Co. New York. 

= ca GLoRY. By Maarten Maartens. pp. 
‘2. $1.50, 

= Scott. By Gen. M.J. Wright. pp. 349. 
$1.50. 

THE FAUNA OF THE DEEP SEA. ByS.J. Hickson, 
D.Sc. pp. 166. $1.00. 

_ J. Selwin Tait & Sons. New York. 

THE WOMAN OF THE IRON BRACELETS. By Frank 
Barrett. pp.433. $1.00. 

FRAGMENTS IN BASKETS. By Mrs. W. B. Carpen- 
ter. pp. 223. $1.25. 

A CHRONICLE OF SMALL BEER. By John Reid. 
pp. 208, $1.00. 

_ G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS PAINE. Edited by M.D. 
Conway. pp. 45. $2.50. 

; American Book Co. New York. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. By E. E. White, LL. D. 
Pp. 520. $1.00. 

s Bigelow & Main Co. New York. 

SELECT SONGS No. 2. Edited by F. N. Peloubet, 
D.D.,and H. P. Main. pp. 224. 40 cents. 

Congregational Publishing Co. Toronto. 

A HANDBOOK OF CONGREGATIONALISM. By Rey. 

5... Jaekson, M.D. pp. 209. 


PAPER COVERS. 


American Humane Education Society. Boston. 
THE STRIKE AT SHANE’S. pp. 91. 10 cents. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES AND PERSONAL 

‘ECOLLECTIONS. By G.T. Angell. pp. 34. 6 cents. 
. D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
Eantscourr. Ky Alexander Allardyce. pp. 357. 

e cents. 
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American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia. 

MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY IN ANGLO-SAXON 
AND ANGLO-NORMAN LAw. By Florence G. Buck- 
staff. pp. 64. 25 cents. 

MAGAZINES. 

January. POETRY. 

February. SCRIBNER’s.—ST. NICHOLAS.—HOMILETIC 
REViIEW.—LIPPINCOT?’S.—MCCLURE’S.— POPULAR 
ASTRONOMY.— ROMANCE.— PREACHER’S.—CATHO- 
LIC WORLD.—TRUTH.—TREASURY OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT.—GODEY’s. 


Y. P. 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Feb. 18-24. For What Does Our De- 
nomination Stand? 

Perhaps the best Scripture motto for Con- 
gregationalism is the text from which the ser- 
mon at the last National Triennial Council 
was preached: ‘One is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren.’”’ The basal 
principle of our denomination is the absolute 
equality of all believers under the headship of 
Jesus Christ. Our polity proceeds on the as- 
sumption that when the Spirit of God touches 
a man, and he passes through that experience 
termed the new birth, he at once takes his 
place beside his fellow-believer. None of 
them has a right to lord it over him, nor he 
over them. To the end of greater efficiency in 
carrying forward Christ’s work, Congrega- 
tionalists may delegate to one or more of their 
number certain special functions, but the 
power to create these offices ard to abrogate 
them as well resides altogether with the con- 
gregation. Even the minister gets whatever 
special standing and recognition he has from 
his fellow-believers, who alone, we think, 
have the right to set apart to this holy office 
those who seem also to be called of God to 
serve their brethren in this way. As indi- 
vidual Christians naturally gravitate together 
and form a local church, so churches obey the 
same law and associate themselves in confer- 
ences and councils. But here again the para- 
mount principle obtains. None of the associ- 
ated churches has any prerogatives over the 
rest. Deference may and should be paid to the 
judgment and advice of the sister churches, 
but they must leave the individual church 
free to direct its own secular and spiritual 
affairs as may seem to it best under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. 

At first it might seem as if the possession of 
such a measure of independence by every in- 
dividual might lead to differences and might 
militate against good order and united action, 
but as a matter of fact Congregationalists do 
work together with as little friction and with 
as large results as are to be found in any de- 
nomination. What saves them from disunion, 
both in the local church and in their relations 
as churches, is the fact that every Congrega- 
tionalist submits himself, or is supposed to 
submit himself, to the leadership of Christ 
through His spirit. Now the spirit does not 
lead men who fully trust themselves to Him 
by entirely different paths. He makes their 
judgment and their desires and their purposes 
coincide, to a very large extent, so that they 
see eye to eye and work hard to hand. If 
Christ cannot accomplish this result for His 
followers no synod or hierarchy can. 

It follows from this basal principle that 
Congregationalists believe in popular educa- 
tion. Their record as founders of colleges 
testifies to this. The voluminous and brilliant 
contributions which they have made to litera- 
ture during the last 340 years is another proof. 
Dr. Dexter, in his Bibliography of Congrega- 
tionalism, enumerates no less than 7,250 works 
produced by Congregationalists. Three of the 
most widely circulated volumes in the Eng- 
lish language, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Defve’s Robinson Crusoe and Watts’s Hymns, 
were written by Congregationalists. It is 
right to take a reasonable pride in the princi- 
ple for which our denomination stands in its 
glorious history, its literature, its aggressive 
spirit, its missionary achievements, in the part 
which it has had in extending the kingdom of 
God. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 2. 


Mrs. Francis J. Ward presided and urged 
some of Paul’s exhortations in Col. 3. The 
prayer calendar suggested the name of Miss 
Mary L. Matthews of Monastir, who is now 
detained in this country by the ill health of 
her mother, and Mrs. Strong read a message 
from Miss Matthews, expressing her thanks for 
the reassuring words selected for her, and her 
comfort in knowing that she was remembered 
in so many prayers. This was the motto: 
“ Everyday work requires everyday grace and 
everyday grace requires everyday asking. 
Whatever your work is, take it first to God,” 
and it gave direction to many petitions during 
the hour. An account of the Monastir school 
was read, telling how greatly Miss Matthews is 
missed, especially by Miss Cole,who is carrying 
on the school with native assistants, and how 
the days assigned toit last year in the calendar 
of the W. B. M. I. were marked by extra re- 
ligious services when new interest was awak- 
ened, 

Mrs. J. L. Hill shared with others a lesson 
she had learned from the marshes, which once 
looked so bleak and barren, utterly devoid of 
beauty, until it was revealed by the picture 
of a master artist; so may we bring out the 
beauty of our missionary work and of Christ’s 
service in every way, as to make it clear and 
attractive to the eyes which have hitherto 
failed to discover it. Mrs. Barrows carried 
the lesson still farther into the daily, homely 
life, and Miss Fay remembered that it was the 
sun’s light which makes the marshes beautiful, 
and that it is only the light of the Sun of 
Righteousness which makes Christian work in 
dark places of the earth bright and beautiful. 


_ 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The societies of Lexington, Ky., are taking turns 
in providing receptions at the rooms of the Y. M. 
C. A., each entertaining some particular class of 
workers, such as mechanics, clerks or railroad em- 
ployés. 

An English society has introduced as a part of 
the exercises at its consecration meetings a brief 
sketch of some person whose consecration has been 
especially remarkable. Dr. Paton and Miss Havergal 
are two whose lives have been thus presented. 

At Christmastime headquarters and a reading- 
room were opened at Vallejo, Cal., for the sailors 
coming to the Mare Island Navy Yard. The person 
in charge was a member of a floating society, and 
gave up a good place in the navy to undertake the 
work. 

Mr. S. L. Mershon, the president of the Illinois 
C. F.. Missionary Institute, lately had a conference 
with the secretaries of the missionary boards in 
Boston, with a view to planning for a missionary 
extension course in the East such as has been 
followed with so much success in the West. He 
also addressed a missionary rally of the Boston 
Union. 


The executive committee of the Connecticut Union 
has sen’ out to every society in the State a circular 
letter urging a forward movement, emphasizing the 
importance of personal consecration, Christian citi- 
zenship, evangelistic and missionary work, earnest 
co-operation in every way with the Sunday schools 
and their officers, and strong and united efforts to 
extend as widely as possible movements toward sys- 
tematic Bible study. 

A Sunday Breakfast Association has been formed 
by the union at Wilmington, Del., and each of the 
sixteen societies sends one of its members every 
Sunday to take part in the work. A breakfast, pro- 
vided for the poor, is followed by religious services, 
and a Sunday school is held in the afternoon. In 
connection with this work it is proposed to opena 
lodging house. Quite a number have been led to 
sign the pledge, and there have been several con- 
versions. 

Jamaica has had its first convention, at which 
eighteen of the thirty-eight societies of the island 
were represented, and the Jamaica Union was 
formed. One delegate walked fifty miles to be 
present, and others rode as far on horseback. The 
spirit of fellowship was marked, all the evangelical 
denominations on the island were represented, and 
at the public meetings a hall seating twelve bundred 
was well filled. Jamaica’s first society was formed 
but three years ago. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

People who find it difficult to get up in 
time for Sunday morning service can hardly 
understand the pains taken by Western pastors 
and people to be present at various meetings, 
or the faithfulness of the two young women 
who in seventeen years had not failed to go 
two miles to Sunday school every Sunday. 

A Young Men’s Congregational Club start- 
ing out with a clubroom is carrying the war 
into the enemy’s country. 

From the accounts of revivals and additions 
to the churches it does not look as if the 
various isms and heresies are keeping people 
out of the Christian life. 

Of course there are always good reasons 
why some of the members of a church cannot 
attend prayer meeting, but when we see how 
easily a special occasion will fill the meeting, 
it seems strange that the effort is not more 
worth making at other times. 

Following the contribution pledge cards 
have come the cards for pledges as to what 
kind of church work is preferred and now 
for special subjects of prayer. A good deal 
of aimless effort is done away with by these 
means. 


GouD NEWS FROM BELFAST, ME. 

The three evangelical churches (Congrega- 
tionalist, Baptist and Methodist) in Belfast 
have been wonderfully blessed this month 
through the work of Rey. C. L. Jackson of 
Boston, who began meetings Dec. 31 and re- 
mained until Jan. 17. Afternoon meetings 
were held, especially for Christians, and a 
preaching service every evening excepting 
Saturdays. No methods were used and no 
words spoken that needed an apology. There 
Was no excitement and an utter absence of 
sensationalism, The appeals were put in the 
simplest, quietest manner. 

The city has not been so visited for at least 
a half-century. Overflow meetings were held, 
in which Christians gathered to pray for those 
who were occupying the seats they had given 
up. The truth of Jesus Christ has been the 
topic of conversation everywhere. The serv- 
ices were held with increasing power to the 
day that Mr. Jackson left. The churches have 
been strengthened and aroused to a new in- 
sight into the Bible and a new joy in God’s 
service. 

Two hundred and thirty-seven persons have 
signed cards declaring their desire to lve the 
Christian life, nearly two-thirds of whom are 
young people above the age of sixteen, A 
large proportion of these belong to the Y. P. 
S.C. E. R. T. H. 

ANOTHER “ RETREAT.” 

The ministers of New Jersey, desiring phys- 
ical rest and spiritual refreshment in the 
micst of their winter’s campaign, withdrew 
to the quiet and beautiful village of Westtield 
for what in ecclesiastical parlance is called 
‘“‘a retreat.” Two blessed days were spent 
there in spiritual exercises at the Congrega- 
tional chureh. The fellowship of the New 
Jersey brethren is well known, but never has 
it meant so much as during this season apart. 
The informal discussions were enriched by 
the diversity of thought and experience of the 
twenty brethren present, and yet there was 
unity of feeling and desire. Each session was 
devoted toa single theme, with one minister 
in charge. <A large place was given to prayer, 
and so eagerly were all the exercises entered 
into that the time seemed to pass with cruel 
swiftness. 

The tirst theme, opened by Rev. C. L. Good- 


rich, gave the keynote to the whole season— 
The Realization of God. The question asked 
was, What is it to know God in distinction 
from knowing about Him, and do we minis- 
ters, who tel! other people about Ged, know 
Mim ourselves? The central teaching of 
Christ was discussed under the lead of Rev. 
C,. A, Savage. The discussion drifted into an 
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earnest discussion of what love for our fellows 
requires of us under the peculiar conditions of 
society today. There was a public evening 
session, with the topic, The Way of the Cross, 
the speakers being Rev. A. H. Bradford, Rev. 
C. H. Richards and Rey. C. H. Everest. They 
set forth impressively that the way of the cross 
was the way of self-sacrifice; that this is the 
only way to true usefulness, happiness and 
victory. In the consideration of helps to the 
devout life the leader was Rev. C. A. S. 
Dwight. This exceedingly helpful session 
culminated in the reading of Phillips Brooks’s 
sermon, ‘‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills.” 

The hours of the closing session were spent 
in prayerand thought upon Our Special Work, 
under the leadership of Rey. S. L. Loomis. 
What may we expect of God in Our Work? 
What does God expect of us? What helpful 
methods have we found ?—these were some of 
the questions answered. The feeling of broth- 
erly sympathy was deep, there was much 
prayer for each other and for the churches, 
and in a vivid sense of the presence of God 
the meetings came to an end. To one return- 
ing to the room where the brethren had prayed 
and talked the place seemed like holy ground. 

Cc. H. P. 


IDAHO ADVANCING. 

Idaho is still young in the sisterhood of 
States, is sparsely settled, but possesses great 
resources, Which a steadily increasing popula- 
tion is fast developing; but as yet the people 
are so scattered over wide spaces that the 
growth of churches, both in number and 
membership, has been slow. Congregational 
churches have been multiplied as fast as could 
have been expected. The State 1s so moun- 
tainous that the northwestern portion has 
very little intercourse with the southern and 
eastern portions, consequently our churches 
at Genesee and Hope are associated with the 
churches of Washington. In the rest of the 
State we have churches at Pocatello, an im- 
portant railroad center and a county town; 
at Challis, Custer county seat, almost in the 
center of the State, the only church in a 
county almost as large as half of Connecticut; 
at Mountain Home, Elmore county seat, on 
the Oregon Short Line Railway, in the midst 
of a large agricultural district, an oasis in the 
vast lava beds of Idaho; at Boise, the beauti- 
ful capital of the State, and at Weiser, Wash- 
ington county seat, in the center of a great 
fruit and grain region, which is also the rail- 
way distributing point for the extensive 
“Seven Devils’? copper mining country. 

Each of these churches has a pastor and, 
notwithstanding the business depression, is in 
a hopeful condition, several of them have re- 
cently enjoyed revivals. That devoted mis- 
sionary who has long been known in Colorado 
and Idaho as “ Pioneer Paddock ” (Rev. E. A.) 
began work about a year ago in Weiser, and 
after several weeks’ special meetings organ- 
ized the fruits into a church. Many Eastern 
churches and Christian Endeavor Societies 
will remember his visits to them last summer, 
and will be interested to learn that the church 
building for which he was then gathering 
funds hus been completed. It is a beautiful 
structure, remarkably convenient, and was 
dedicated on Jan. 24 with circumstances ef 
peculiar interest. Not only was the church 
dedicated, but at the same time a council con- 
vened for the ordination of Mr. John A. 
Spencer, a recent graduate of Oberlin, and 
since last June the acting pastor of the Moun- 
tain Home chureh, where he has steadily 
grown in favor with the people. 

The same pastors and delegates were also 
instructed by their churches to convene and 
consider the advisability of organizing an as- 
sociation of churches and ministers for Idaho. 
Heretofore these churches have been associ- 
ated with those of Utah, but the growth of 
our work in the Snake River Valley, with two 
churches on the Oregon side of the river, 
which are far distant from other churches in 
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that State, made it desirable that the Congre. 
gational churches of Southern and Eastern 
Idaho, with those in the contiguous portion of 
Oregon, should have an association of their 
own. The organization was perfected, and 
the constitution which was prepared for the 
Utah Association three years ago, and since 
adopted by the Wyoming Association, was 
taken for the Idaho body, and for comprehen. 
sive brevity is commended to others seeking 
such an article. Rev. C. W. Luck was chosen 
moderator of the association. Appropriate 
committees were appointed and all the eccle. 
siastical machinery set in motion. 

At the dedication the house was full in 
every part, and after songs and historical and 
financial statements Superintendent Curtis of 
the Oregon Sunday school work raised over 
$300 for last bills in a few minutes, which, in 
these hard times, shows how the people of that 
place appreciate their new building. Rey. 
R. B. Wright preached and Superintendent 
Hawkes offered the prayer of dedication. 

As it would take the Challis minister longer 
time to get to Weiser than for one to have 
come from New York, he did not venture 
crossing the mountains in the snow. The 
home missionary superintendent traveled 475 
miles to attend the meeting, Pastor Luck 304 
and Pastor Spencer 114, while Pastor Wright 
of Boise, whom Pastor Paddock considers his 
“near neighbor,” bad to travel eighty miles 
to get “around the corner”’ to his friend’s 
field. Will you Eastern brethren think of 
what these distances mean in time and ex. 
pense, and then try to realize how much we 
‘out here”? value such meetings, coming, as 
they do, only once ortwice ayear? wW.S.H. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


Rey. G. A. Gordon, D. D., begins at the Old South 
Church next Sunday evening a course of lectures on 
The Beginnings of Revelation. In previous years 
this special Lenten course has proved exceptionally 
attractive and valuable,and this season’s program 
promises to be no less satisfactory. This is the list 
of individual subjects: 

Feb. o The Mission of the oe te 


. Joel: Man and the Idea 
. 25. Hosea: Huma Relations Parables of the Di- 


irs 


March 4. ‘anne the Advent of the Idea of Humanity. 
* 11, Habakkuk: Tre Temporal and the Eternal. 
“1s. Micah: The Shadow of the Perfect Faith. 
Rey. I. J. Lansing preached last Sunday his first 

anniversary sermon as pastor of Park Street Church. 

He emphasized the importance of the down-town 

church and favored a centrally located parish build- 

ing where the church’s practical work could be 
directed. 

The City Missionary Society beld its seventy- 
seventh annual public meeting at Park Street 
Church Sunday night. The speakers were the pres- 
ident, R. Il. Stearns, and Rev. Messrs. D. W. Wal- 
drov, A. H. Plumb, D.D., and I. J. Lansing. 


Twenty-five former students of Hartford Ttieologi- 
cal Seminary dined together at the United States 
Hotel last Monday, and listened with delight to 
Prof. Lewis B. Paton’s account of matters at the 
seminary, which he reported to be in a very sati+ 
factory condition. It was the sixth annual meeti 
of the Eastern New England Alumni Association, of 
which Dr. A. C. Thompson was re-elected president 


The Saperintendents’ Union discussed Jast Mon- 
day evening Spiritual] Power in the Sunday Scho 
How Developed. The chief speaker was Mr. J. H 
Appleton. 

A deepening interest has been manifest in the 
Day Street Church, West Somerville, Rev. Peter 
MacQueen, pastor. Special meetings have been led 
by Rev. Richard Meredith. Conversions are fre 
quent. 

fhe First Church, Chelsea, observed Christian En- 
deavor Day by a special service. Members of t! 
Junior and Young People’s Societies occupied t 
front seats. Behind them sat members of the hom 
and foreign departments of the Sunday school. ! 
the platform with the pastor, Rey. Lawrence Phe!p* 
were the presidents of the Endeavor Societies. t! 
superintendent of the Sunday school and the eldest 
deacon, and each in turn led a part of the 
ing. A brief consecration service of prayer followe 
as near as possible the exact time when Mr. Penne 
of Williston Church, Portland, Me., signed the ¢” 
stitution thirteen years ago as the first mem! 
the Christian Endeavor Society. 
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The North Avenue Church, Cambridge, has ex- 
pended $15,000 for repairs and not $5,000 as was re- 
cently stated. The pew rentals rose $2,000 last year 
above 1892, fifty persons were added to the member- 
ship and contributions netted $3,370. 

For the past seven weeks union evangelistic serv- 
ices have been held daily, Mondays excepted, by the 
Congregational, Baptist and Methodist churches in 
West Medway, conducted by Rev. W. P. Ray, a 
former pastor of the Methodist church. The work 
is largely confined to children and youth. Nearly 
eighty persons have risen for prayers. 

Massachusetts. 

There is quite an interest in the church at Lynn- 
field Center, Rev. H. L. Brickett, pastor. Nine, since 
the Week of Prayer, have publicly taken a stand for 
Christ. 

The South Chureh, Peabody, and the whole town 
are afllicted in the recent death of Dr. C. C. Pike, a 
deacon of the church and a philanthropic and en- 
terprising citizen. He was universally known as 
“the beloved physician,” a staunch and fearless 
temperance worker and an advocate of every good 
cause. No funeral service in the town since that of 
the eminent George Peabody has called forth such 
a large audience or such general expression of sor- 
row. It was conducted by the pastor, Rev. G. A. 
Hail. 

At the annual meeting of the Essex Congrega- 
tional Club at Salem, Jan. 29, Rev. A. W. Moore was 
chosen president. Mr. R. A. Woods of the Andover 
House gave the address on a Christian Renaissance. 
His sharp criticism of the indifference of the 
church toward the social condition of our large 
centers of population elicited both approval and 
protest in the lively discussion of the subject. 

The Society of Inquiry of Andover Seminary was 
addressed, Feb. 1, by Rev. R. A. Hume of India. 
His characterization of the social situation in India 
as bearing on religious work there was exceedingly 
clear, and a large group of students surrounded him 
at the close seeking further light on the subject. 

The Central Church, Fall River, bas held a series 
of especial services, Rev. Messrs. F. A. Warfield, 
Arthur Little and C,. A. Dickinson being heard be- 
side the pastor, Rev. W. W. Jubb. 

Mary B. Johnson, formerly of Walpole, has left 
$1,000 to the parsonage fund in that place. The es- 
tate is valued at $60,000, and after the payment of 
private bequests will be divided between the A. B. 
C.F. M., W. B. M., C. H. M.S., and A. M. A. 


The First Church, Pittsfield, Rev. W. V. W. Davis, 
D.D., pastor, has adopted the custom of printing its 
annual reports. Though without a pastor until Octo- 
ber, it has received twenty-five additions, thirteen 
on confession. The membership roll has been re- 
vised, leaving 429 resident members with a total of 
4%). The Sunday school shows a net gain of sixty- 
two, membership 443, average attendance 296; thir- 
teen have joined the church. Mr. Dixon, the pas- 
tor’s assistant, prepared the directory for printing 
and did considerable charity work. New Sunday 
school rooms also, in use since Jan. 1, are making 
the average attendance there much larger. 

The Congregational, Methodist, Baptist and Epis- 
copal churches in Lee are holding union meet- 
ings with marked success. In Lenox, also, the 
Congregational, Methodist and Episcopal churches 
have united for spevial Sunday evening serv- 
ices. The first service was held in the Congrega- 
tional chureb. The choirs of all the churches, hav- 
ing previously practiced together, united and, ac- 
panied by organ, cornet and violins, led the 

ising effectively. The meeting had been previ- 
ously advertised thoroughly. A large audience gath- 

fhe pastor, Rev. Edward Day, preached an 
earnest evangelistic sermon, and none who were 
resent doubt the deep spiritual influence of the 
tings. The next service is to be held in the 
list church and then another in the Episcopal 

The warmest spirit of Christian fraternity 
s between the various denominations.—— 
irch in Adams has adopted the free pew 
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Maine. 

Kev. C. S. Wilder, late of Milltown, N. B., is to 
“pply at Limington.——Mr. 8. R. Smiley of Bow- 

College will supply at Standish and Sebago 
Lake till June. Mr. A. U. Ogilvie supplies at Dres- 
Mr. A.J. Small at Pownal. These three 
graduates of Bangor Seminary, now in 
lege course, and they are giving good service 
churches. 





Rev. E. B. Bary of the Central Church, Bangor, is 
f £ from a severe attack of nervous prostra- 
d Rev. H. L. Griffin of the Hammond Street 
has just resumed work, after being kept 
is pulpit a full month by a serious attack of 
-"P.——The union Sunday eventing services of the 
+s {Central Churches have been well attended. 
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The Andover Band has just held a week of special 
services at North Church, New Portland, Rev. E. R. 
Stearns, pastor. The subjects considered were the 
Kingdom of God, Our Human Need, God’s Abun- 
dance of Life, Our Relation to Christ, Practical 
Religion and the Importance of Choice. 

Capt. G. W. Lane, the coast missionary, during 
the winter has been associated with the Portland 
Seaman’s Friend Society in its work in the Bethel 
Church and port of Portland, and has aroused a 
religious interest on Grand Island near Yarmouth. 
A Sunday school and meetings have been estab- 
lished. A union society bas been formed and an 
effort will be made to build a chapel. The Bethel 
Church is helping on the work. 


A series of meetings have been held at Jonesport, 
the pastor being assisted by Rev. William Williams. 


New Hampshire. 


During the last year the church at Littleton, Rev. 
M. J. Allen, pastor, has received thirty-six to mem- 
bership, twenty-nine on confession. The Sunday 
school has gained a third in numbers, benevolences 
have more than trebled, the Y. P.S. C. E. has more 
than doubled its active membership and a Junior 
Endeavor Society has been started. 


Rev. G. W. Grover, M.D., of Pilgrim Church, 
Nashua, preached his farewell sermon, Jan. 7, on 
the fourteenth anniversary of his settlement. He 
has gone to Chicazo to take charge of an institution 
for the cure of victims of the opium habit. 

The record of the ninety-second year of the State 
H. M.S. gives receipts of $16,489, and total expendi- 
tures within the State of $13,135. Seventy-four mis- 
sionaries have been employed and seventy churches 
and stations aided. Hillsboro Center was aided in 
building its new edifice and Bath in the completion 
of a parsonage. One church was organized during 
the year, and the “* Newport experiment ” continued 
with two workers as district visitors. Two women 
were employed for a time to labor in feeble, pastor- 
less churches with encouraging results. Under the 
careful superintendence of its secretary, Rev. A. T. 
Hillman, the society is doing a good work. Lts per- 
manent and trust funds now amount to nearly 
$104,000. 


The Belknap Church, Dover, damaged by fire Aug. 
19, has been rebuilt in front, with alteration and 
improvements. Dr. E. K. Alden preached the ser- 
mon and the pastor, Rev. Ezra Haskell, made an 
address. 

Vermont, 


The church building in Ripton was slightly dam- 
aged by fire and water Jan. 21, but was fully in- 
sured. 

The twentieth anniversary of the pastorate of 
Rev. E. T. Fairbanks, D.D., over the Seuth Church, 
St. Johnsbury, was pleasantly remembered by a 
rallying of all the church at the midweek prayer 
meeting Jan. 31, taking the pastor completely by 
surprise and turning the service into congratulatory 
addresses from representatives of all the interests 
in the parish and also from delegates from the 
North Chureh. Upwards of 300 were present and 
bore witness to the strong attachment between pas- 
torand people. Dr. Fairbanks’s father was one of 
the founders of the church, and the proverb of “A 
prophet not without honor” finds an exception in 
this case. 

The total membership of the North Church at St. 
Johnsbury is 438, of which ninety-five are non-resi- 
dents. Fifteen joined the church in 1893 on confes- 
sion and eleven by letter. The gifts for all charita- 
ble and missionary purposes amounted to $4,192,—— 
The South Church reports in its annual year-book, a 
total membership of 379, with an average church at- 
tendance of 294. The Sunday school numbers 349, 
with an average attendance of 181. The total gifts 
for charitable and missionary objects amounted to 
$4,182. 

Connecticat. 

The offerings of the First Church, Stonington, 
tev. J. O. Barrows, pastor, for 1493 exceeded those 
reported for 1892 509 per cent. The auxiliary of the 
W. B. M. has been revived,a Y. P.S.C. E. has been 
formed, also a Junior Endeavor. An excellent 
house has been rented for a parsonage and partly 
furnished by the women of the parish. 

The church in Cromwell contributed last year 
$1,845 for the seven societies and a few others, and 
$1,590 for home expenses. Toe benevolent contribu- 
tions average $14 per resident member. There is no 
falling off from the year before. 

The church in Thomaston, Rev. R. W. Sharp, pas- 
tor, received sixty-seven additions last year, fifty on 
confessien, and benevolences were double those of 
the previous year. The King’s Daughters and 
Ladies’ Benevolence Society bave made and dis- 
tributed $40 worth of clothing tothe poor. A boys’ 
club and Junior Y. P. 8. C. E. are special features. 
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The church in Windsor, Rev. Roscoe Nelson, pas- 
tor, closed the year with 196 members. Twenty-six 
were added in 1893, eight on confession. The total 
benevolence amounted to over $2,400, which is an 
increase over the previous year of over $400. 

Park Street Church, Bridgeport, has closed a pros- 
perous year. Thirty-eight members were added; 
benevolent contributions amounted to $3,219; $3,100 
have been paid ona debt of the society; a chapel 
has been completed, and services have been main- 
tained there. The North and South Churches have 
furnished substantial aid. 

The benevolence of the church in Stratford has 
amounted to $1,462, legacies to $1,992, and the totai 
of all money raised is $6,044. 


MIDDLE STATES, 
New York. 


St. Luke’s Church, Elmira, Rev. H. A. Ottman, 
pastor, is quickened by revival influences, the result 
largely of the pastor’s earnest ministry. A number 
have already professed conversion. 

Special meetings have been held with the church 
at Roscoe, Rev. Messrs. F. W. Dickinson and W. H 
Scudder, neighboring pastors, assisting. 

The Central New York Congregational Club met, 
Jan, 29, with Danforth Church, Syracuse, Rev. H. A. 
Manchester, pastor. The address was given by 
Hon. W. A. Bancroft, mayor of Cambridge, Mass., 
who unfolded the Cambridge idea of true municipal 
government and reform. The theme was timely, as 
Syracuse is about electing a mayor for two years 
and there is a strong demand for better conditions, 
Most of the ministers of the city were present and 
many engaged in cross questioning the speaker of 
the evening. There was a special appropriateness 
in the discussion in the Danforth Church, whose 
pastor has been active in promoting reform in the 
region where the church stands, which is the best in 
the whole city for cleanliness and order. The min- 
isterial association of Syracuse takes an active part 
in temperance and Sunday observance. Kev. E. N. 
Packard has recently preached twice upon reform 
questions, and his sermon upon Nehemiah asa reform 
mayor was printed in full in the evening /era/d of 
the city. ——The annual meeting of Plymouth (burch 
showed a roll of 562 members, fifty-seven having 
been added in 1893, one-half on confession. The 
total of expenses and benevolences was $8,750. A 
Sunday evening club of men will take charge of the 
evening services. 

Rev. W. E. Griffis, D.D., of Ithaca gives eight 
Morse lectures upon the Religions of Japan at the 
Union Theological Seminary of New York during 
the present month. 

The chureh in Berkshire has just removed a debt 
of $500. Benevolences last year were more than 
$600. 

New Jersey. 

Missionary work in Jersey City received a contri 
bution of $1,200 from the church in Montclair, Jan. 
21. In the evening representatives from the Peo- 
ple’s Palace made addresses on its work. Miss 
Bradford, sister of Dr. A. H. Bradford, has opened 
the Whittier House, a social settlement, in Jersey 
City. 

The Valley Church, Orange, Rev. C. A. Savage, 
pastor, received during the past year thirty new 
members, twenty-five on confession. About 88,000 
were raised for all purposes, of which over $2,500 
were for benevolence. The church is supported by 
the weekly pledge system, the offerings on the sec- 
ond Sunday in each month being for benevolent 
objects. The resident membership is 255. A Young 
Men’s League has charge of the Sunday evening 
services, which have increased largely in attendance 
in consequence of its efforts. 


THE SOUTH. 
Florida. 


During Rev. 8S. D. Paine’s pastorate ef less than 
two years over the church in Sanford, fifty-eight 
have united with the church, fifty on confession. 
During the past year congregations and the prayer 
meetings have been large. 


Alabama. 


One of the churches of which Rev. N. H. Gibson 
of Aberfoil is pastor has just begun holding services 
in a new house of worship costing 87%). The peo- 
ple, by self-denying effort, have raised about one- 
half the sum and hope to receive some assistance 
from the C.C. B.8.—sSmith Chapel Church, Ox- 
ford, is worshiping ina schoolhouse, but the location 
is good and it is anticipating a church building. 
———Mt. Pisgah Church, Fredonia, has had a pros- 
perous year under; the pastorate of Rev. Matthew 
Prescott. Since the last report in the Year-Kook 
forty-three have been added to the membership, all 
but two on confession. 
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THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

Rey. G. R. Leavitt, D.D, has resigned the pas- 
torate of Plymouth Church, Cleveland, because of 
ill health, and expects to sail with his wife for 
Italy Feb. 17, for a prolonged vacation. He will be 
greatly missed, not only by Plymouth Church but 
in Cleveland. He has been active and prominent 
and a trusted leader in the various general evan- 
gelistic movements in Cleveland under Messrs. 
Moody, Pentecost and Mil!s and in all benevolent 
enterprises.——The Euclid Avenue Church issues 
an attractive pledge card headed by a cut of the 
ehurch building and with the following words: 
“‘T have promised to observe special days of prayer 
for the year 1894 as follows: for our Y.P.S.C.E., 
Tuesday; for our Sunday school, Wednesday; for 
our church, Friday; for our pastor, Saturday.”” The 
signers constitute a special prayer circle for the 
year. Dr. Ladd has begun a series of eight Sunday 
evening lectures on Some Women of the Old Testa- 
ment as Seen in Modern Life. ——The Hudson church 
refuses to accept the resignation of Rev. C. W. Car- 
roll, called to Hough Avenue Church, Cleveland, 
and a council has been called to advise in the mat- 
ter. Meanwhile, the Hough Avenue Church is sup- 
plied by Professors Bosworth, Currier and Cham- 
berlain of Oberlin. 

State Evangelist Read is holding a series of meet- 
ings in Storrs Church, Cincinnati, of which Rey. 
Robert Quaife was recently pastor. It is almost 
wholly composed of working people. 

The church building at Tallmadge has lately been 
renovated at an expense of $500. At a late Sunday 
school anniversary it was reported that two young 
women, living more than two miles away, had not 
been absent from a single session in seventeen 
years. 

Illinois. 

The new church of twenty-three members at De 
Long is the outgrowth of a vigorous Y.P.S.C. E., 
part of whose membership are students of Knox 
College. Rev. H. A. Wannamaker of the C.S.S.and 
P.S. has conducted special meetings since Jan. 9, 
resulting in the increase of the membership to forty. 
Mr. Wannamaker was the leading factor in bringing 
about the organization. 

The First Church of Peoria received at its last 
communion eleven by letter and eleven on confes- 
sion. Its young men are organized into a Young 
Men’s Congregational Club. Measures are afoot for 
the furnishing of club apartments at the church, to 
be open every night. The church recently settled 
the pew question by a double ballot method. Each 
member indicated how much he would pledge for 
free and how much for rented sittings. The result 
was an overwhelming victory for free pews. ‘The 
greatest good humor attended the test and the funds 
for the year were never more easily raised.——North 
Peoria church, Rev. W. B. Harris, pastor, recer tly 
received eleven members, six on confession. Special 
meetings are in progress and a deep interest pre- 
vails. The Epworth Chapel, which has for some 
time existed independently, although dwelling 
under the eaves of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
recently voted to become Congregational, adopting 
the name South Church. Measures for full entrance 
into the denomination are now in progress. This 
makes the sixth church of our order in the city, 
showing an increase of four since the publication of 
the last Year-Book. All these churches are flour- 
ishing. 

A large number of conversions are reported from 
the special meetings in Canton. Evangelist Pierson 
has been obliged to leave the field, but the meetings 
are continued under the pastor, Rey. T. J. Collier. 





The chureh in Big Rock has with heroic effort 
succeeded in erecting a comfortable parsonage. 
The pastor, Rev. Frank Fox, while carrying on the 
work successfully on this field, is pursuing a course 
of study in the seminary. 


Mrs. H. S. Caswell, secretary of the woman’s de- 
partment of the C. H. M.S., has spent one month in 
Chicago and has presented the cause of home mis- 
sions in nearly all the larger churches, besides visit- 
ing the ladies’ societies, strengthening them in 
their efforts to arouse an interest in the home work. 


The Congregational and Methodist churches in 
Mound City have united in a series of evangelistic 
meetings. About forty persons will unite witb each 
church. The work has been done mainly by the 
pastors and the people themselves ——Rey. J. F. 
Childress of Hillsboro reports a union evangelistic 
service in that place with over 100 hopeful conver- 
sions and the meetings still in progress. 


Home Missionary Evangelist C. F. Van Auken 
closed his work in Kangley Jan. 28. Forty persons 
were received to the church on that day, thus 
doubling the membership. 
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Rev. A. W. Depew has been conducting a series of 
meetings with the pastorless church in Victoria. A 
deep interest pervades the entire community and 
there have been about twenty-five hopeful conver- 
sions. 

The Bowmanville Church, Chicago, has enlarged 
its facilities by the erection of an annex in the form 
of a hall, which can be used for lectures, concerts, 
social gatherings and Boys’ Brigade, It is provided 
with a reading-room and a kitchen with the requi- 
site furnishings. The building is the gift of a few 
warm friends of the church who prefer that their 
names should not be mentioned. The hall was ded- 
icated Jan. 30. Addresses were made by Drs. J. F. 
Loba and James Tompkins, with a historical state- 
ment by the pastor, Rev. E. E. Day. 

The Second Church, Reckford, Dr. W. M. Bar- 
rows, pastor, raised $12,000 for current expenses last 
year and nearly the same amount for benevolence. 
On entering the new house of worship a year and 
a half ago, the church voted for free seats with 
fixed sittings at the morning service. This plan 
has worked so well that this year free seats without 
fixed sittings was voted with great unanimity. It 
was also voted to sell the old church property for 
$25,000. This will provide for all debts onthe church 
building and the parsonage. 


Indiana. 


A meeting was held with the two churches of 
Hammond, Jan. 30, at which the State committee 
and neighboring pastors were present to council 
concerning the consolidation of the First and Plym- 
outh Churches of that city. 

The church building in Angola, Rey. H. O. Spell- 
man, pastor, has been enlarged and repaired at an 
expense of about $3,000, $500 of which remains out 
on pledges. Since the church assumed self-support 
the Woman’s H. M.S. has paid $100 yearly on the 
pastor’s salary. Last year the Ladies’ Social Soci- 
ety raised $190 and the parsonage was repaired. 


Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, celebrated, Jan. 
28, the tenth anniversary of the occupancy of its 
new building. The services largely took the charac- 
ter of a memorial tribute to the late pastor, Rev. 
0. C. McCulloch, whose portrait was on the pulpit. 
Dr. O. S. Runnels read a history and Miss Anna Tay- 
lora paper on the workings of Plymouth Institute 
for the past ten years. There have been over one 
hundred classes and 1,500 students in the various 
departments. The institute is a corporate part of 
the church, occupying rooms in the building and is 
a school for working people. There are classes in 
the common branches and shorthand, in social sci- 
ence, travel classes, political economy, mechanical 
engineering and pattern drawing and ancient and 
modern literature. The reading-room is open daily 
and hasa list of forty-three periodicals. Occasional 
social entertainments are given. The address of 
the pastor, Rev. F. E. Dewhurst, emphasized the 
aim of the church to develop educational Christian- 
ity. The church has had an existence of thirty- 
seven years. Under Mr. McCulloch’s lead it aband- 
oned, ten years ago, its adherence to any formal 
creed, although it has remained in corporate con- 
nection with the Congregational denomination. 


Michigan. 


Western Michigan Congregational Club met at 
Park Church, Grand Rapids, Jan. 29, for its annual 
meeting. There wasa large attendance and an in- 
crease in membership. Rev. Archibald Hadden 
made a scholarly address on Congregationalism, Its 
Origin and Its Future.——The Board of Trustees for 
Home Missions met the day after the club adjourned 
and planned for the emergency in the work. In 
spite of the debt of $10,000 it was determined to 
maintain self-support, and appeal to the churches 
to rally to the rescue of the home missionary work. 

Special meetings at Cooper have resulted in many 
conversions and a great quickening of the church, 
which is under the charge of Rev. W. A. Bockoven. 
—An anonymous giver has sent $1,000 to the 
treasurer of the State H. M.S. 

Park Church, Grand Rapids, has organized a 
young men’s club, to take charge of the Sunday 
evening services.—The church in Kalamazoo is 
making progress in all directions under the new 
pastor, Rey. T. E. Barr. lt raised its large appor- 
tionment for home missions in full last Sunday. 

During Rev. G. Y. Washburn’s pastorate, recently 
closed, over the church in Hancock 142 members 
were added on confession. Mr. Washburn was a 
zealous worker in the interests of the Upper Penin- 
sula, and appreciation of this was shown in gifts 
and resolutions. 

Wisconsin. 

The income for current expenses of the Hanover 
Street Church, Milwaukee, Rev. Theodore Clifton, 
pastor, has doubled during the present pastorate, 
and the free pew and voluntary offering system, 
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adopted three months ago, shows an advance of 
about $500 over the pew rentals of last year. There 
have been 123 new members added during the year, 
ninety-nine on confession, and a net gain in mem. 
bership of an even 100. Nearly half of the additions 
are men. Tbe congregations are now larger than 
ever before. The pastor has just closed a series of 
Sunday evening sermons bearing upon the question, 
Is the world growing better? The topics were: 
Signs of the Times, Unsolved Problems in Our Day 
and The Destiny of Man. The church was crowded 
each evening. 
THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


There is renewed interest in Sunday schools all 
over Missouri and Kansas, all the St. Louis schvols 
report the largest attendance on record and many are 
needing increased accommodations.—tThe church 
building and parsonage at Joplin were totally de 
stroyed by fire Jan. 22. The pastor, Rey. E. FE, 
Willey, lost all his household effects and_ his 
library. 

Iowa. 

The church recently organized at Bondurant was 
recognized by council Jan. 27. On the following 
day it dedicated a house of worship costing, with 
lots and furnishings, $1,380. Secretary Douglass 
preached the sermon. By the raising of $430 at the 
services the building was dedicated free from debt 
and without aid from the C.C. B.S. The church is 
under the care of Rev. Joseph Steele, Jr. 

During the two years of Rev. F. L. Fisk’s pastor- 
ate at Garner, twenty-six members have been re- 
ceived, senior and junior Endeavor Societies organ- 
ized and lots purchased for a new building. 

The Bethlehem Mission, Davenport, is taking steps 
toward organizing itself intoa church. Theattend- 
ance at the Sunday school Jan. 21 was 284,— 
Union revival meetings at Ogden, led by Evangel- 
ist N. L. Packard, resulted in about a score of hope- 
ful conversions. 

The Glenwood Church, Rev. J. K. Nutting, pastor, 
reports for 1893 twenty-two losses by death and re- 
movals and seventeen additions. The expenditures 
for the year were about $1,300 and the benevolences 
nearly $400. 

The charch at Webster City received last year 
thirty-nine members on confession and seventeen 
by letter. The net gain of twenty-nine makes the 
present membership 310. Home expenses were $2,870 
and benevolences $458.——The Ames church, Rev. 
F. J. Douglass, pastor, raised last year $1,077 for 
home expenses, and $318 for benevolences. 

Sixty-three persons, mostly on confession, were 
added to the Creston Church, Rev. A.J. Van Wagner, 
pastor, in 1893, and it raised for all purposes about 
$3,000. In special meetings now in progress Mr. Van 
Wagner is being assisted by his father. 

Mr. A. L. Torrey of Chicago closed, Jan. 26, three 
weeks’ meetings with the church at Cincinnati, which 
resulted in the conversion of over fifty persons. 
Forty-four were received into the church Jan. %, 
fourteen of whom were baptized by the pastor, 
Rev. F. W. Hoover. Mr. Torrey is an earnest, con- 
secrated man. A Junior Endeavor Society has re- 
cently been organized with 100 members. 


The churches at Kinsley, Stafford and Garfield, 
where the three students in Chicago Seminary 
labored last summer as a band, are all doing good 
work and are a testimony to the value of such Co 
operative work. 

As a result of recent conferences of friends of 
Bethe! Church, Kansas City, a society has been 
organized and incorporated known as the Bethel 
Evangelization Society, whose aim will be to én 
large the missionary and charitable work in connec- 
tion with the church. The need is great amid thou- 
sands of poor people in a section where immorality 
abounds. 

The death of Hon. T. Dwight Thacher is much 
Jamented. He was a member of Plymouth Chur¢h, 
Lawrence, an active promoter of all good Congreg’ 
tional enterprises, and at the time of his death was 
president of the Topeka Congregational Club. 

State Evangelist Veazie led the prayer meetings 
of Plymouth Church, Lawrence, during the Week of 
Prayer. The audiences constantly increased, and at 
the end of the week the church desired that the 
meetings be continued. On the last Sunday over 
one hundred persons signed the pledge cards for 
Christian service. 

Rev. R. F. Markham, financial agent of Stockton 
Academy, is supplying the church at White City, 
where union revival meetings between the Congre 
gationalists and Presbyterians are in progress. 
The rural church of Comet, Brown County, bas bee? 
much revived by a series of meetings conducted bY 
the pastor, Rev. F. M. Pitkin. 
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Evangelists Veazie and Geach are holding meet- ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


ings at Independence and will next go to Stockton. Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 


Many churches are enjoying revival seasons, remark- ee ay Pe. tats 1 : 
able interest being reported at Sedgwick and Mus- G, mpbel 7 g Vermontville, ’ — 12 
cotab.— Twenty-four have already been received Los ot Angeles, Olivet, 3 4 MINNESOTA. 
to membership by the church in Kiowa, as the re- wn Ena, ee ; ae ‘ 9 
sult of revival services condgycted by Evangelist peasene, 34 wend ee 
E. E. Preston. pene Ontario, — WM Moorhead, rh 
ebraska. aso Robles, 3 3 . ( 
ie Riverside, 13 28 Wabasha, ’ 10 10 
There is a gratifying degree of spiritual activity on - 3 MISSOURI. 
F ‘ i Seque 3 Iberia, — 9 
in many of the churches of the State. Evangelists baa ree ee clei Comet, 4 6 
Billings and Byers have reaped good harvests ina penver, Villa Park, 4 8 NEW YORK. 
number of fields and have many appointments be- Littletor, — 4 Brooklyn, Rochester 
fore them CONNECTICUT. ve., we 
. . Branford, 1 6 Corning, 4 4 
A promising work is going forward at Ashland. Shelton, — 30 Northville, — 30 
Rev. Wilson Denny, the pastor, has received assist- ILLINOIS. Patchogue, Rare sot 
,, {ltes, 4 8 NORTH DAKOTA. 
ance from Rey. A. R. Thain, and a number of conse- 17 23 Fargo, First 10 13 
cration cards have been signed. Many men who are Green vflie, 10 10 Fort Kerthoid, 3 3 
not members of the church have attended the meet- S2"8/¢%., or, oe arent Cee y and ‘ 
ings night after night. Naperville, — 33 Gardner, 18 
5 Poe, First, ll = OHIO. 
6 
South Dakota. Akron, First, 50 
Rosemond, + § chiniveotne, Plym- | = 
The Yankton church is enjoying a quiet revival. INDIANA. c me ~. * 
There have been some remarkable conversions. Anyola, ss [retand, : 19 19 
2 conve re mainly from the humb Cardonia 15 16 : 3 
The convents # y e ler oaanen, Dunkirk, »3 Mansfeld, Mayflower,28 28 
and some of the most interesting instances of God’s Fairmount, 2 3 Penfield, 5 
power have been among the domestics. This has Terre Haute, First, 12 14 Rootstown, i : 
been the only church of our denomination in the 1OWA. Tallmadge, 1B O15 
State having an ecclesiastical society but now it has {{jcimnati, = ¢ OREGON. 
been abandoned and the church incorporated. Oskaloosa, rm it Astore, | 
ed Oak, ; 5 , . 
Superintendent Daley spent Jan. 21 at Willow ewe, 2 2, Salem, — §& 
tos i ; tuart 7 WASHINGTON. 
Lake. In spite of one of the worst snow and wind > KANBAS. Cowlitz Bend, 6 6 
storms for several years a service was held,and four Junction City, 3 3 Everett, 8 15 
young people received to the church. Rev.J.F. Kansas city, ‘Chelsea Port Angeles, 20 27 
Falke . ‘ Place, 12 Seattle, Taylor, 10 14 
Walker, late of Carleton College, and his wife, di- Kiowa, — 24 Snohomish, — 7 
rectly from Lincoln Park Church, Chicago, where MASSACHUSETTS. Sprague, oe 
she was employed by that church, began work the Cambridge, Pilgrim, 7 9 WISCORBIN. 
last of January Fall River, 3 3 Appleton, 2 5 
: 5 Taunton, Trinitarian, 2 4 Elkhorn, 6 5 
Utah. Union, 2 4 Wyalusing, € 7 
The Lynne Chureh, Ogden, Rev. W. H. Tibbals, 5.1, aa esses age reengy 
pastor, voted to give at least two collections to the J ey mend mai $ $ * Works, N. H., oe 2 3 
C. H. M.S. and one to each of the six other societies Central ‘Lake, — 5 Great Falls, Mont. 9 15 
Chesterfiela, 4 4 Havelock, Neb. ef — 5 
during the year. A spirit of revival seems to be Clare, 8 8 Huntington, wy va, % 7 
working in the community. Dorr, 6 6 Middlebur ; — 6 
. E ‘ y. The other pastors of Eliswort — 4 Mission Hil Le D., — 5 
Utah, too, will assist in a series of meetings this Grand Rapids, North, 6 6 Sanford, Me. 3 5 
month. Each one present at the annual meeting , Park, 26 45 Sheridan, Wyo., — 
Irving, 4 Churches with two 
pledged himself to do what he could to make these Kalkaska, 5 15 or less, 4 
meetings a success. Kinderhook, 2 3 








Total: Conf., 544; Tot., 1,142. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf, 2,088; Tot., 4,309. 
WEEKLY RBEGISTER. - 
Calls. 

HACK, J. (Chrtatan Yellow Springs 0, to Pure FROM THE HAWKEYE STATE. 

Ae ' Heury socegte call to Rutland, vt. The election of Hon. Frank D. Jackson, as 
CUSHMAN, '¢ harles K., , Chicago Seminary, to White governor of Iowa, was a complete triumph 
EA TOS, Samuel, accepts call gyi Center,N.H. and a surprise to all parties. Many things 
Grove. Accepts et “ares Til., to Cable and Farlow contributed to the result. Iowa felt the influ- 
mtg A S., Leona, Kan.,to Lenora and Wake- ence of the general political landslide that the 
mb T, William Hi, Cedar Springs, Mich., to Saranac country experienced. The Democratic party 
GEIS Wot D, A. i. B.), to Grandville, Fisher’s Sta. WS held responsible for the hard times. The 
HOLMAN, William H., declines call to College St. Ch. a pension outrages did much to influence the 
some ton, Vt. 0, te Glin Woy, 0. Accepts, and wil soldier vote. The fact that the present Legis- 
sfivide his time with Jackson.” ceepts, and will ature elects a United States senator helped 
Acce ps Robert J., Creston, Ill, to Lebanon, Mo. keep the Republican forces together. Many 
= ri Woke T+ accepts call to Edgewater Ch., were dissatisfied with the Democratic rule of 
ROBL LL, Henry 8., Charlotte, Mich., to Hancock. four years and wanted a change. 

capt. rookline, Mass., toCornish, Me. Ac- The significance of the vote, so far as the 
Ss . : 
wy D., Chicago Seminary, to Plainfield, Ill. temperance question is concerned, cannot be 
WELLS eo eremere om Washington, 1 Ct. fully determined. The prohibition Republi- 
Fitchville and North Fairfield. 0. “laa toFirstCh., can candidate developed less strength than 

Ordinations and Installations. many had calculated. The Republicans gained 
ALLING, Horatio, o.p . Ds Jan. 23, Houghton and Kirkland, comparatively few votes in the river counties, 
ermon, Rev. G. H. Lee; other parts, Rev. where great gains were expected. The strong- 


Messrs. Wallace Nutting, D. D., , Samuel Greene, A. J. 


Bailey, W. C. Merritt ae G. Lewis and T. W. Butier. hold of Republicanism is still in the interior 
BURNABY Sidney A, i. Jan, 0 Southbridge, Mass. P 7 


grmon, anev. E. L. Clark, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Counties, where the temperance sentiment is 
A “srs. Silvanus Hayward, ti A. Blake and'?. ©. the strongest. The present law will undoubt- 
ASE, Bert F., 0. p. Jan. 16 Kiantone, N.Y. Sermon y t ified in some way, just how n 
Hy wy Halt’ Adams, D. Dz; oth er a? Rev. Messrs. edly be modified in some y J : : 
mx ce ull Gs; Henshaw pe. y Pewee. one would be rash enough to predict. Several 
Mass. Sermon, ‘Rev. F. L. Govdspeed: pF agen crude theories have been suggested. Governor 
and T.( Welle — Barton, F. N. Peloubet, JacobIde Boise in his last message recommended local 


LAMPHEAR We E,,0.p. Jan phy Masonville, To. Ser- option for all parts of the State. I cannot be- 
Messrs i ‘(o Douglass, H.W. Tuttle, D-M. ‘Ogilvie lieve that this will meet with general favor. 
PATON, Robert, o.p. Jan. Brandon andl Sesinavele, On the other hand, it will be difficult to frame 
— yermon, ‘Secretary Ii Carter; other parts, a law that will retain prohibition in certain 
SPENCER, pe 9 Aso. i Ga o_o by counties and permit other localities to “ regu- 
Rev. — c. W. L S. Hi k ), A ” . 
Ci uck, awkes and C. late” the saloon, whatever that may mean. 
According to the constitution laws must be 
general in their application. The so-called 
inas Ten ‘conga Ror Pipmontieche Clem “ mulct”’ law meets with favor in many quar- 
"the ER, Fr ‘ank A., Normal, Ill., to engage in evangel- ters. Those who advocate this way of dealing 
seer oR BRD, eas G ll with the saloon business desire to retain the 
eaey Whitewater, Col., to give his whole present prohibitory law, and favor assessing 
Wein ce aes , Ivanhoe, III. fines upon saloons wherever they exist. This 
Morrison, Sedgwick, Kan., withdraws resig- is not meant as a legalizing of the saloon, nor 
is it meant to interfere with the enforcement 
of the prohibitory law where public sentiment 


demands the overthrow of the saloon. 
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It is refreshing to record the firm stand that 
an officer takes in the discharge of his duty. 
Not long ago Judge Preston was trying some 
liquor cases. The testimony was overwhelm- 
ing against the offenders. The jury listened 
to the evidence and promptly returned a ver- 
dict of not guilty. Judge Preston was indig- 
nant and dismissed the jury in disgrace. The 
judge is a Democrat, but he believes in doing 
his sworn duty as a judge. If all the officers 
of the State would imitate him the temper- 
ance question would be speedily settled. 

It is a little amusing to call to mind some 
of the arguments used against prohibition 
when the amendment to the constitution was 
before the people in 1882. The editor of a 
leading Republican paper at that time said: 

As a general thing menspend for drink only 
what they can afford to spend after havin 
wade proper provisions for their families, ond 
as the families have all their wants supplied 
it necessarily follows that the consumption of 
liquors by the husbands and fathers does not 
subtract from the sales of the boot and shoe, 
dry goods, grocery houses, etc. 

The world has moved since that time. I 
doubt whether any paper in the State would 
thus plead for the saloon now. 

The fact that three members of the present 
Legislature have only been in the State three 
years shows that one does not have to live 
here a generation to gain standing with his 
fellowmen. Of the 150 members only sixteen 
are native Iowans. Eleven members of the 
Senate and eighteen members of the House 
were born in Ohio. As to occupation the 
lawyers take the lead in the Senate and the 
farmers are next. In the House there are 
forty-one farmers and twenty-one lawyers. 

The election of a United States senator has 
called out a discussion not wholly free from 

bitterness. There were in all seven aspirants 
for senatorial honors. Ex-Governor Gear re- 
ceived the caucus nomination on the third 
ballot. As governor and member of the lower 
house of Congress he has been an honor to 
the State, and will make a good senator. The 
recent death of Miss Jessica Boise, the daugh- 
ter of ex-Governor Boise, touched the hearts 
of the people. She was a woman of rare ac- 
complishments and had won a host of friends, 
Since her mother’s death some years ago she 
has presided over the governor’s home with 
tact and grace. Her health has been frail for 
some time, and the governor did not desire a 
third nomination. He wanted to seek a 
milder climate for the sake of his beloved 
daughter. The death of her who was the idol 
of his home falls upon him with crushing 
weight. 

I am so optimistic as to think that the Con- 
gregational churches of the State are not 
blocking the wheels of the kingdom of God, 
but are actually helping the cause of Christ 
forward. Along the eastern border we have 
Marshall, Hopkins, Moore, Boller, Brooks, 
Robbins, Salter and Penniman. This is a 
good line of sentinels, and they do well their 
part. Dr. Salter recently observed the forty- 
seventh anniversary of his pastorate at Bur- 
lington and preached a sermon that reveals 
the same vigor of thought as of yore. Dr. 
Robbius has passed the fiftieth milestone at 
Muscatine. Under the pastorate of Rev. F. T. 
Lee a new building was erected at Muscatine 
and substantial progress made. Many regret 
his leaving. Dr. Brooks took up the work the 
next Sabbath after he left, and happily there 
was no break. Dr. Darling holds the fort at 
Sioux City and is popular with his people. 
He has been presenting some evening themes 
that are practical and attractive, but not sen- 
sational. Space will not permit me to speak 
at length of Frisbie, Hill, Vittum, Stephen- 
son, Beach, Blanchard and scores of others 
who are doing a grand work with little osten- 
tation. Good Dr. Frisbie courts the muses at 
times, and his audiences rather enjoy the oc- 
casional flirtation. He recently gave them a 
sermon in verse. W. W. G. 


That men fail so often, succeed so seldom, is 
not strange, when you find they are all bent 
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upon trying for what they cannot get and will 
never try for what they can. The blessing of 
success is for those who know their destiny 
and bend every effort to that, to naught else. 
There is no such thing as failure to the truly 
illumined.—Protap Chunder Mozoomdar. 


- — _ 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
THE GIST OF THE ARMENIAN QUESTION, 


We are glad to have from a missionary on 
the ground, and of such standing as Dr. Bar- 
num, a statement of actual conditions in Ar- 
menia and their bearing upon a revolutionary 
movement like that contemplated by some 
Armenians now resident in America. 


A few thousand Armenians have gone from 
Turkey to America, a large proportion of thein 
from this part of the country. Those with 
whom I am acquainted are peaceable, honest 
and industrious. The most of them have gone 
because of the difficulty of earning money 
enough here to support their famihes. The 
most of them are very economical, so that they 
have been able to send a good deal of money to 
their families, and even the highest ofticials 
have confessed that this whole region has re- 
ceived great financial benefit from them. Not- 
withstanding this the government strenuously 
opposes this emigration, and, for the present, 
it has practically ceased. This opposition is 
in part because this country has no popula- 
tion to spare, and many of the young men 
who go will not return, but it is chiefly through 
the fear that those who go will become dis- 
loyal. Passports are given to other countries, 
but security is taken that the person holding 
it will not go to America. Without such se- 
curity it is even impussible to obtain a permit 
to travel in this country. 

Now whence this fear of disloyalty? It 
comes in part from the fact that America is 
known to be a country of liberal ideas, such 
as do not harmonize with the system in vogue 
here. This is natural and cannot be helped. 
Another reason is that the government knows 
that there is a disloyal movement among the 
Armenians in America, an attempt to raise 
money aud in other ways to foment a rebel- 
lion among their people in this country. The 
Turkish government, of course, does not wish 
the ranks of these agitators to be re-enforced, 
hence the determined opposition to such emi- 
gration. 

As to the agitation itself, nothing more 

insane was ever undeitaken. Doubtless some 
honest persons may have been drawn into it, 
but I have been told by men who have re- 
cently returned from America tbat it is 
fomented by men who wish to make money 
out of it. However that may be, a moment’s 
reflection will show the folly of any move- 
ment that looks toward independence or au- 
tonomy. The great majority of the Armenians 
are still illiterate and hardly ready for self- 
government, even if Armenia were an isolated 
country and inhabited by Armenians alone. 
As it is, they constitute not more than one- 
fourth of the population, for the most part 
unarmed peasants and farmers, in the midst 
of resolute Turks and Koords, almost all of 
whom have arms. Not one Armenian in a 
thousand in all this region, unless [I am 
greatly deceived, has any thought of revolu- 
tion. All intelligent men deprecate this agi- 
tation because 1ts only effect is to arouse the 
suspicion of the government and of their 
Turkish neighbors and aggravate the evils of 
which complaint 1s made. Of the more than 
150 Protestant preachers and teachers in the 
Harpoot field, I am confident that there is not 
one who favors any such agitation, and I 
doubt if there is an intelligent member of any 
Protestant congregation who does not depre- 
sate this movement. Furthermore, I have yet 
to see the Gregorian Armenian who does not 
deplore it as supreme folly and a_ positive 
harm to those in whose interest it is ostensibly 
made. If the voice of the people here could 
be heard it would be a loud and an almost 
unanimous plea to their countrymen in Amer- 
ica to desist from this course. They say that 
the army alone, or their Turkish and Koordish 
neighbors alone, could speedily wipe out the 
Christian population, and together it would 
be the work of only a few hours. In some 
other parts of the country secret revolution- 
ary societies have been formed, but the senti- 
ment of this region is as I have described. 

I write this in the hope that it may be seen 
by some of the Armenians and that they may 
communicate it to others and persuade them 
to manifest their love to their country and 
kindred in some other way. And I would 
especially urge Protestants to keep aluof from 
this movement and so avoid giving the gov- 
ernment occasion to suspect the Protestant 
reformation as a disloyal enterprise. Protes- 
tants have been conspicuous for their loyalty 
and good citizenship, and now to become sus- 
pected of revolutionary propagandism would 
be a great misfortune. 
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Those who take part in this agitation ougbt 
to understand,4hat;they are also injuring 
themselves. So long as they remain in Amer- 
ica they are safe, but if they plan to return to 
this country the very fact of their having been 
in America will subject them to suspicion, 
even if nothing is positively known against 
them, while if they have been at all conspicu- 
ous as agitators they cannot return with any 
safety. According to a pew regulation no 
Armenian who has acquired citizenship in 
America and brings an American passport 
will be allowed to land unless he has special 
permission from the Turkish government. 
Thus it is apparent that no good has come 
from this agitation so far. 

The contention of the leading spirits in this 
matter is, I believe, that the hope of securing 
the redemption of Armenia is in European 
intervention, and that van be secured only by 
the sacrifice of a few bundred lives. It is not 
their own lives that they propose to be sacri- 
ficed, for they are at a safe distance, but the 
lives and the happiness of their countrymen, 
who object to any suchimmolation. With such 
persons argument is of no avail. 

‘ HERMAN N. BARNUM. 

Harpoot, Armenia, Turkey, Dec. 27. 


THERE WERE GIANTS IN THOSE DAYS. 


The article on, and portrait «f, Mary Lyon 
in the Congregationalis', Jan. 18, brings to 
mind a story of Deacon Joseph Avery of Con- 
way, Mass. He lived on arocky farm, raised 
a large family, gave them all a good educa- 
tion, and contributed liberally to missions. 
When Mary Lyon started the seminary at 
South Hadley Deacon Avery gave her $1,000. 
Later she came to Conway and asked if he 
could let her have $100. His old house was 
then in a leaky condition, and the amount 
asked for was in the house for the purpose of 
putting on new shingles. The deacon con- 
sulted bis wife, and the bouse waited another 
year for shipgles and the money went for 
some needed improvement at the seminary. 
I hope that Miss Lyon did not know of the 
sacrifice. If she did I hardly think she would 
have taken the funds. Dr. Storrs speaks of 
the spirit of the Puritans and how true they 
were to a cause once espoused. Such a Puri- 
tan was Deacon Joseph Avery of Conway, 
long since gone to his reward. 

North Adums. E. RoGeErs. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS AS TO STAMPS. 


In looking over the mai) bag it has occurred 
to me that it might be made the vehicle fora 
good many small reforms. For instance, here 
is one. A number of people are courteous 
enough to put in a return stamp when wish- 
ing an answer to their letters, but by far the 
larger number stick the stamp so securely to 
the paper as to destroy its appearance and in 
some instances its value. There are four bet- 
ter ways: (1) drop the stamp in just as it is; 
(2) cut two paralle) lines in the paper about 
an eighth of an inch apart and slip the corner 
of the stamp in; (3) and, still better, when buy- 
ing stamps get some with borders and, as 
there is a little mucilage upon the border, 
stick that on the letter; (4) and, best of all, 
put your stamp on an envelope addressed. 
This not only insures a reply, but the party 
answering does not have to puzzle his brains 
as to who the writer is. But any of these 
ways are preferable to the miserable habit of 
sticking the stamp on the letter. Considering 
the large circulation of the Congregationalist 
and the excellence of its matter, I look for an 
immediate reform in stamp licking. 

WV. G. PUDDEFOOT. 





AS TO INHERENT BADNESS. 


I have just read in the issue of Dec. 28, 1893, 
the earnest prctest of W. P. A. against the 
“astounding statement ”’ of the minister who 
said to a large assemblage of young people: 
“There is not an individual in this audience 
through whose mind there has not passed dur- 
ing the week the basest of thoughts—so base 
that he would not dare to mention them to 
his dearest friend.’”’ I am led to refer this un- 
doubtedly pure minded writer to what the 
‘myriad minded man,” Shakespeare, makes 
Iago say in Otheilo, Act III., Scene 3: 


Utter J thoughts? Why, say they are vile and 
se— 


As where’s that palace whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? Who has a breast so pure 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 

Keep leets and Jow days and in session sit, 

With meditations lawful? 


Unhallowed thoughts will intrude into the 
purest minds to their great sorrow and dis- 
gust, so that it is not so much a question of 
intrusion as of entertainment that the audi- 
ence referred to should be guarded against. 
We read in the Bible the words of one who 
says, ‘‘I hate vain thoughts.”” Let W. P. A. 
read Phillips Brooks’s sermon on the text, 
‘Lord, is it I?” and then inquire more care- 
fully whois in the right— Brooks, Shakespeare 
and the minister making such a statement, or 
himself. Ww. D. H. 


8 February 1894 





Notices. 


Religious and ecclesvastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line), 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb, 
12,10 A.M. Subject: Old and New Boston, or, Mission 
Work in the North End. Speaker, Rev. C 








Cc. L. D. Youn- 
kin. The address will be illustrated by the stereopticon, 
THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at ll A. m. 
HAMPDEN EAST AND HAMPDEN WEST ASSOCIATION, 
Massasoit House, Springfield, Feb. 13, 9.30 A. M. 
PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION, Kingston, Feb. 20, 10 A.M, 
MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston, 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 


Mississippi, Thursday, March 2. 
Alabama, Anniston, Saturday, March 31. 
Georgia, Macon, Wednesday, April 4. 
Tennessee, Memphis, Thursday, April 5. 
Texas, alias, Thursoay, April 
New Jersey, Baltimore, Md. Zueeeey a 17. 
Kansas, Emporia, Thursday, May 3. 
Indiana, Kt. Wayne, Tuesday, May 8. 
Missouri, Springheld, Tuesday, May 8. 
Ohio, Cincinnati, Tuesday, May &. 
lowa, Newton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Pittsfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, Tuesday, May 15. 
New York, Binghamton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown, Tuesday, May 15. 
South Dakota, Redfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Illinois, Monday, May 21. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Tuesday, May 29. 
Vermont, St. Johnsbury, Tuesday, June 12. 
Connecticut Asso., Hartiord, Tuesday, June ly. 


Maine, Bangor, Tuesday, June 19. 
Connecticut Con., Tuesday, Nov. 20. 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office heurs, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00, life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon $8. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. (ffice in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing. 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Key. 
George M. Boyuton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and iu the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 
Cleveiand office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Huv- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SociETy.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by Co'lege and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabied home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for 1ts permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Couneil, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to the * Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States” (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chape), 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnistes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Brauch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. . 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., Presidevt- 

GEORGE GOULD. Treasurer. 

BARNA 8. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: t0 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 5us- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding heuses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing Ves: 
sels; publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. ; 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, an 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct t? 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNrIon, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does genera! poissio® 
work, more especially in rural distriets. Its work is = 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. by 
legal form of bequest is,"*I give and bequeath to t? 
American Sunday School Union, established in the ¢ af 
of Philadelphia, dollars.”’ Contributions may 





sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison “4 
Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Bostor- 
Post office address, Box 1632. 
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AN APPEAL FOR THE A. M. A. 


vo the Friends of the American Missionary 
Association: The American Missionary Association 
does the work of the Congregational churches for 
seven millions of negroes, for two millions of moun- 
tain whites and for the Indians of the West and 
the Chinese on the Pacific coast. This is a vast and 
needy field. The association is now in embarrass- 
ing straits. For the first time in many years it is 
seriously in debt. This debt, as stated at the an- 
nual meeting, was $45,000, and is in danger of being 
doubled at the end of a year. The work of the asso- 
ciation is of incalculable importance. It includes 
the support of churches, schools, colleges aad vari- 
ous other forms of mission work; it is the greatest 
work done for the negroes of the South by any reli- 
gious body in the country. 

The association has pared down its work until no 
more can be done but to close churches and schools, 
which would be disastrous to a work as distinct- 
ively the trust of the churches as any of their 
enterprises. 

The undersigned were appointed a committee at 
the annual meeting held at Elgin, Ill., to consider 
the exigency of the association. We accordingly 
call upon the churches to take the missions of the 
association anew to their hearts, and we recom- 
mend Sunday, Feb. 11, 1894, the Sunday before the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln, to be set apart as a 
day iv all our churches for special presentations to 
the public of the needs of the association and for 
special and additional collections to cancel the 
debt and to carry on the current work of the year. 
This is an unusual year with our churches and all 
our benevolent societies. It is our privilege to make 
sacrifices this year. It is one of the splendid fea- 
tures of Christianity, and of our Congregational 
Christianity, that it, again and again, has proved 
equal toemergencies. In years Jike this God comes 
to us anew with His work, and says, “Prove Me 
now.” And what blessings Christians and churches 
have had when in their poverty they have proved 
God. Let us join hands in making Sunday, Feb. 11, 
1894, a new day in the work of emancipation—the 
day of a new response all along the line. 

C. H. JOHNSON, Montclair, N. J., 

S. B. CAPEN, Boston, Mass., 

A. L. WILLISTON, Northampton, Mass., 
RODNEY DENNIS, Hartford, Ct., 

WILLIAM E. HALE, Chicago, I1., 

GEORGE R. LEAVITT, Cleveland, O., 

DAN F. BRADLEY, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
WILLIAM H,. WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AUSTIN ABBOTT, New York, N. Y. 





Marriages. 
ar The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


FRANCIS—TERRY—In Fall River, Jan. 31, by Rev. 
Erastus Blakeslee, assisted by Kev. G. B. Merritt, Rev. 
Cyrus W. Francis of Atlanta University and Ida F. 
Terry of Fall River. 


Deaths. 


CUTTER—In Boston, Jan. 27, of pneumonia, Merey 
layior, wife of Leonard R. Cutter. 

EAMES—In Hopkinton, Jan. 25, Daniel Eames, aged 96 
yrs., 8 mos. 

HOOD—In wiengets, Minn., Feb. 1, after a long, pain 
ful illness, Mrs. M. A. Hood, mother of Rev. Messrs. 
George A. and E. C. Hood. 


REV. WILLIAM CREELMAN. 

Mr. Creelman, who died in Somerville, Mass., Jan. 
lb, aged sixty-three years, was a native of Nova Scotia, 
where he spent the greater part of his life, but be also 
lived for some years in Maine, being a graduate of 
Banvor Seminary and pastor of the Second Congrega- 
tional Chureh, York. Dll health necessitated his retir- 
ing from active service four years ago. His intellectual 
ability made him a power in the ministry and his serv- 
ice in the cause of education emivertly successful. 
Throughout his life he took an active interest in all 
matters affecting the well-being of society. 


L. CLARKE DANA, 


The oldest son of Rey. Dr. M. M. Dana of Lowell, died 
at his father’s residence, Jan. 17, aged twenty-four 
years. While a student in Amherst College, in 1889, his 
liealth failed and he went to Colorado. where he has 
since lived, till, in December last, the disease which he 
had fought so brave again broke ont, when he re- 
turned home to die. He was, at the time of his death, 
* member of Park Church, Denver, having removed to 
t by letter from the Kirk Street Church, Lowell. He 
Was 4 young man of sterling character, brave spirit and 
indomitable will, and seed promise of a successful ca- 
Teer and of large usefulness. 


DEACON GYLES MERRILL. 
_ Mr. Merrill died of pneumonia, Dec. 21, at Haverhill, 
“a the house in which he was born and which had been 
the home of the family for 160 years. Rev. Gyles Mer- 
ms mninister of the church 1765-1801, was his grand- 
ather, and Rev, James Cushing, the first pastor, 1730-64, 
ws his great-grandtatker. Mr. Merrill was born March 
3, 1816. In 1852 he became agent and soon superintend- 
ut of the Sullivan Railroad in New tampshire, and 
from 1859-73 he was the efficient and Nery, successful 
iyberintendent of the Vermont Central Railroad. In 
: at important position his clear and careful judgment 
“y his fine business ability fuund ample field for use- 
Re exercise, and his public service was most valuable. 
‘ signing in 1873, when, with the extension of its lines, 
: e work had become too burdensome for him safely to 
beat he returned to his Haverhill home, where twenty 
Hor’ have been spent in congenial studies and labors. 
ee was an active member of the New England Historic 
stu logical Society. and found much pleasure in the 
ety of some family lines with which he was con- 
ected. Mr. Merrill married, Nov. 28, 1849, Eliza Watson 
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Newbury, who died in 1890. She was widely known for 
her activity in the work of the Woman’s Board,and was 
the first president of its Vermont Branch. Mr. Merrill 
was singularly modest and unassuming in character, 
and was distinguished for strict integrity and broad 
benevolence, He counted as friends all who knew him, 
but never made an enemy. In bis death the North 
Haverhill and Plaistow church loses its stanchest pillar 
and the churches of the city an influential friend. 


DEACON LEMUEL WHITING. 

Mr. Whiting, who died at Groton, Mass., Jan. 6, at the 
age of 87 years, 9 months and 22 days, became a mem- 
ber of the Union Congregational Church in 1830. He 
was present at the first service held by the church and 
assisted in the singing. He was ever afterwards inter- 
ested in the service of song, having sung in the various 
services of the church for over fifty years and for many 
years as a leader of the choir. He lived long and well, 
with faculties remarkably preserved to the last. He 
loved his church, was a constant attendant at its ser- 
vices and a worker in its several lines of activity. For 
twenty-five years he served with fidelity and acceptance 
as deacon until, on account of age, he insisted on being 
released. At the annual dinner of the church on New 
Year’s Day he uttered his last public testimony and 
closed with a reference to the voice that seemed to be 
saying, ‘Come unto Me all ye that labor and are heav 
laden and I will give you rest.””. The next day he too 
to his bed, but his precious faith — ported him to the 
last, and he bade good-by to his children and grand- 
children as if about to take an earthly journey and 
without fear passed on into the great unseen. L. B. V. 


MRS. MARIA H. GAGE, 


Mrs. Gage died in Salem, N.H., Nov. 7, 1893, aged 73 
oe 10 mos.,7 dys. She was for forty-four years a mem- 
yer of the Congregational Church in Pelham, N. H., of 
which her husband, Deacon Daniel Tenney Gage, was 
an officer thirty-six years. She was truly a noble 
woman. In her home, society and the church she was 
amodel. She made a happy home. In society she was 
universally esteemed. er Christian life was charac- 
terized by consistency and growth. In the church she 
was streugth. She watched for opportunities to do 
ood. Her charities ever flowed to those in need. She 
oved the service of Christ and ever labored and prayed 
for the coming of His kingdom. 


DEACON LUKE KIMBALL BOWERS. 


Mr. Bowers died at Winchester, Mass., in his seventy- 
fourth year. His birthplace was Hancock, N. H. At 
fourteen his father’s death left him to care for his wid- 
owed mother—a trust which he faithfully discharged 
for more than fifty years. His desire for an education 
took him to adjacent academies at Francestown and 
Nashua, and afterwards to Phillips at Andover, where 
he remained as teacher and pupil fortenyears. Failing 
health compelled a change to business life, the last 
twenty years of which were spent as cashier in the pub- 
lishing house of D. Lothrop & Co. in Boston. 

Deacon Bowers was always active in religious work 
and among the foremost in giving according to his 
means. His Bible class was a gathering place for think- 
ers, but he delighted in it as a help to unconverted men. 
Men like him, to whom the Bible is a personal treasure 
and communion with Christ a daily joy, are seekers 
after souls. We feel that he has heard the “ Well done.” 
He leaves behind a wife and daughter, and others of the 
household to whom his presence must have been a daily 
benediction. A FORMER PasTOR. 


Just at the hour of sunrise 

Came the = summons to go; 
Swiftly the freed spirit flies, 

The Saviour’s blest presence to know. 
Blissful the recognition 

Of Jesus, in whom all his trust, 
Welcome hope’s glad fruition 

On the longing spirit thrust. 
Frailties forevermore banished, 

His soul with new life aglow; 
Death’s filmy vision all vanished, 

Raptures of heaven to know. Cc. H. B. 


MRS. HARRIET FLORA ANDERSON. 


Mrs. Anderson was born in Jamaica. Vt., July 23, 1838, 
She became acquainted with her husband, now Rey. 
Edward Anderson, D. D, pastor of the Congregational 
ehurech at Danielsonville, Ct., while he was a college 
student at Amherst, where her parents resided. They 
were married at South Bend, Ind., July 29, 1857. Their 
two sons, Dr. William G. and Henry S. Anderson, are 
instructors +t the gymnasium of Yale University. Their 
daughter, Miss Kate S. Anderson, has been instructor 
in physical culture at the Connecticut State Normal 
School, till recently she resigned from that position to 
care for her mother. 

Mrs. Anderson had a wide circle of friends, not only 
in the successive parishes where she has labored beside 
her husband with unwearied devotion, but beyond them 
she won the esteem and friendship of those who were 
so fortunate as to make her acquaintance. She was a 
loving wife, a faithful mother, a helpful Christian, in 
every circle in which she moved exercising a quiet but 
pervading influence. Wise, gentle, conscientious, sym- 
pathetic, she leaves precious memories in many lives 
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which have been made better by her presence. She 
spent a considerable part of last winter in the South 
with her husband, hoping thus to stay the progress of 
the disease which was sapping her life, aud she left 
many friends in Albany, Ga., where she remained sev- 
eral weeks. But consumption had seized her with a 
fatal grasp. and she passed quietly away at her home 
in Danielsonville on the evening of Jan. 30. 





KEEP the blood pure by taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. If you decide to buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla, do 
not be persuaded to take any otber. 


CALIFORNIA.—New and interesting books about 
California, its climate and productions and general 
information, sent free. Address A. Phillips & Co., 
296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE Catalogue for 1894 issued by Mr, John Lewis 
Childs, seedsman and florist, of Floral Park, N.Y., 
consists of about 200 pages. Each one of the thou- 
sand or more cuts are new and of a unique design. 
All the reading matter has also been rewritten, so 
that the entire contents of this large book cata- 
logue—cuts, reading matter, designs and make-up— 
is entirely new. The paper used is of a fine finish 
and the press work is done in exquisite bronze 
violet and brown colors. 





“CURED BLEEDING LUNGS.” 

HARTFORD, CT., March 14. 
F. W. KInsMAN & Co.; Dear Sirs: I have been 
afflicted some three years with a bad cough which 
caused bleeding of my lungs. I have tried various 
medicines without any permanent relief. Was rec- 
ommended to try Adamson’s Botanic Cough Bal- 
sam and state to you that it afforded me immediate 
relief. I would not be without Adamson’s Balsam 

under any consideration. 
Yours respectfully, OGDEN ADAMS. 





A Good Tonic 
Is absolutely necessary 
After the Grip 
Or after Diphtheria, Pneu- 
monia, Typhoid Fever, 


Scarlet Fever or other seri- 
ous disease. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Possesses just the elements 
of strength for the body and 
vitality and richness for the 
blood which will bring back 
robust health and literally 

Put You On Your Feet 


again. Be sure to get Hood’s because 


HOOD’S Sarsaparilla CURES. 





Hood’s Pills cure Constipation by restoring the 
peristaltic action of the alimentary canal. 





You have heard the story of the wife who, noticing the badly 
tattered condition of her husband, asked if he had been in 
He replied, ‘‘ Worse than that; it was a bargain 


an encounter. 
counter.”’ 


We guarantee full police protection to every man who comes 
Our drapery department is 


for any of these reduction lots today. 


very extensive and will accommodate a large crowd. 
this it is arranged with privategalcoves into which the purchaser 
can withdraw and take ample time to consider before selecting. 


REDUCTION LOTS. 


Silk Glass Curtains, finished with a ruffle; 5 yards of extra quality silk 
in each pair; new line of fashionable colors, ivory, faded rose, absinthe, etc. 


Price reduced today to $6,.50i%per pair. 





UNDER PRICE. 


























Besides 




















Point d’Esprit Curtains reduced from $5.25 to $3 a pair. They are being used in connection 
with the above and make a chaste drapery for town drawing rooms, at only $10 a Window. 
Muslin Curtains with fluted edges, very pretty, reduced from $2.50 to $1.75 per pair. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


{ NEAR NORTHERN R. R. 
STATIONS. 





THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

By the success of Secretary Carlisle’s bond 
sale the United States Treasury will soon pre- 
sent a respectable degree of strength. An 
addition of $50,000,000 to the stock of gold 
will more than restore the $100,000,000 fund 
and will offset for some months the continued 
deficits in the Treasury income as compared 
with payments. Evidently the country little 
knew one week ago how near to failure the 
whole loan project was. It was fortunate 
indeed that the New York bankers acted with 
such prompt patriotism in the face of the 
emergency, when Secretary Carlisle confided 
to them the practical failure of the loan up to 
that time. Total failure might have brought 
about most disastrous consequences to indus- 
try in all its branches. 

The statements of government revenues and 
payments for January and the seven months 
of the fiscal year which began July 1, 1893, 
disclose some interesting comparisons. In 
Jatuary the total receipts were $26,527,000, 
against $35,210,000 in 1893—a decrease of 
$8,383,000. This decrease was made up of 
decreases of $9,647,000 in the customs dues, 
$1,341,000 in the internal revenue receipts and 
small gains from miscellaneous sources. The 
falling off in the January receipts was greater 
than in any preceding month of the fiscal 
year, excepting last August. 

From July 1 to Jan. 31 the receipts have 
been $184,671,000, against $231,064,000 in the 
preceding year—a decrease of $46,393,000. 
This is due to a decrease in customs receipts 
of $40,393,000, a decrease in internal revenue of 
$11,995,000, an increase in the deposits for re- 
demption of national bank notes of $7,063,000, 
and a decrease in miscellaneous receipts of 
$1,068,000. 

When we turn to the payments we find a 
total in January of $52,488,000, against $39,253,- 
000 in 1893—a decrease of $6,765,000. This de- 
crease is mainly due to a reduction in pay- 
ments for ordinary department expenses of 
$3,000,000, and a reduction of pension pay- 
ments of $4,000,000. For the seven months 
ending Jan. 31 the payments have reached a 
total of $225,640,000 against $234,556,000 in the 
corresponding period a year ago—a decrease in 
payments of $8,916,000 against a decrease in 
receipts in the same time of $46,393,000, Tak- 
ing the figures of payments for the seven 
months it will be found that more than the 
total reduction of $8,916,000 has been saved in 
the pension payments, the decrease in this 
item having been $11,221,000, while payments 
for other accounts show a small increase. 
The decrease in the pension payments is a 
matter of gratification if accomplished with- 
out hardship to the veterans. Iv this seven 
months’ period pension payments baye been 
$82,250,000, or more than one-third of the total 
payments. Hitherto this pension account has 
been steadily growing, and the inability to 
check it fairly has caused one of the most 
embarrassing problems of the Treasury De- 
partment. If it has finally begun to shrink, a 
chief cause of deficits, or of tne necessity of 
increased taxes, will have been eliminated. 

In January the receipts were $5,661,000 less 
than the payments. For the seven months 
the receipts have been $40,969,000 less than 
the payments. The January deficit was bad 
enough but still not so bad as the average of 
the seven months. 








THIS Is MEANT FOR You.—It has been truly said 
that half the world does not know how the other 
half lives. Comparatively few of us have perfect 
health, owing to the impure condition of our blood. 
But we rub along from day to day, with scarcely a 
thought, unless forced to our attention, of the thou- 
sands all about us who are suffering from scrofula, 
salt rheum, and other serious blood disorders, and 
whose agonies can only be imagined. The marked 
success of Hood’s Sarsaparilla for these troubles, as 
shown in our advertising columns frequently, cer- 
tainly seems to justify urging the use of this excel- 
lent medicine by all who know that their blood is 
disordered. Every claim in behalf of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is fully backed up by what the medicine has 
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done and is still doing, and when its proprietors 
urge its merits and its use upon all who suffer from 
impure blood, in great or small degrees, they cer- 
tainly mean to include you. 

THE CAUSE FOR A CRowpD.—Tbe unusual number 
of passengers on the electrics to the northern de- 
pots today is easily explained by the announcement 
of Paine’s furniture company in another column. 
The reductions in price which this house make are 
always genuine, and the public has learned to trust 
its statements implicitly. 


THE great seed house of Peter Henderson & Co. 
of New York will send sixteen varieties of sweet 
peas (including the famous Emily Henderson), to- 
gether with their illustrated catalogue, at about 
half the regular prices. This offer is well worth 
reading and accepting. 





Financial. 





Life and Accident Insurance, 


* SUMMARY - 


OF THE 


44th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


ETNA 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


JANUARY 1, 1894. 





Premium Receipts in 1893, $4,809,738.15 
Interest Receipts in 1893, 2,000,340.94 
Total receipts during the year, 6,810,074.09 
Disbursements to Policy-holders, 

and for expenses, taxes, &c., 5,175,778.52 
Assets, January 1, 1894, 40,267 952.90 
Total Liabilities, ° ° ° ° 33,941,080.81 
Surplus by Conn. and Mass. stand- 

ard, . i eg Re . : 6,326,922.09 
Policies in force January 1, 1894, 

82,745, insuring, . ° P - 1835,450,722.94 
Policies issued in 1893, 11,748, in- 

suring, ‘ ° ° ° ‘. s 23,381,374.00 
Accident Policies issued in 1893, 

7,286, insuring, 26,033,450.00 


MORCAN C. BULKELEY, President. 


J.C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
J. L, ENGLISH, Secretary. 
H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M. D., 
Medical Director. 





CHESTER & HART, Gen’! Agents, 


@0 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


BENEFIT LIFE ASSOCIATION 


(FOUNDED 1878] 


A Triumph of Natural Premium Insurance. 
REMARKABLE GROWTH. 


NTATEMENT OF BUSINESS FOR 1893. 





Insurance in foree 8 105,38 1,605.00 
Policies written during the year . 6,744 
Insurance written during the year #%16,856,600.00 
Emergency or Surplus Fund &1,027,796.08 
Amount carried to Surplus Fund 

during the year ; $236,362.59 
Dividends paid to Policy-holders 

during the year 8174,533.72 
Total Membership 35,064 
Amount paid in Losses . #1,5113,868.72 
Total amount paid in losses since 

organization 88,464,272.57 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to 
Act as Special, General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 


53 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
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Financial. 





Have You $1,000 


which you wish to in- 
vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi-annually in 
gold? 

We have such an 
investment, and shall 
cheerfully give you full 
particulars. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘nenen, ‘sta. 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


23 Years’ Record. 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 
Offer Safe 6% Morigage Investments, 


Will collect or foreclose defaulted mortgages. 


J B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 











Now is the Time 
TO LOOK INTO THE MATTER 
OF INVESTING JANUARY FUNDS. 
OUR 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


Farm and City Loans 


BEARING 


6% and 7 * INTEREST, 


are recommended for safety and prompt 
ness in meeting interest and principal. 
Send for list. References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Col. 


VOEVBISSVSBVA*SVeAAS20 


a 


lowa Loan & Trust (0. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $290,000. 

INCORPORATED 1872. 

This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of #200, $300, #500 and 
#1,000 each. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Fstate, 
#105,600 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of 8100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management 
of this company commend its securities to careful iv 
vestors. Bonds for sale ard fuller information cheer 
fully givenby FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent. 

Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


FOREICN 


MORTGAGE CORPORATION: 


Last Report of Commissioner 


The last report of the Commissioner of Foreig? 
Mortgage Corporations is of great importance to the 
holders of Lomburd Mortgages and other Western 
Investments, and can be obtained free on application to 
the Investors’ Security Company of Boston, a corpora: 
tion organized under the taws of Marsacha- 
setts to protect the interests of investors in Wester? 
Mortgages. 

Address, with 2-cent stamp, 


The Investors’ Security Co., of Boston, 


31 Milk St., Room 7, Boston, Mass. an. 


Annual cash dividends past 8 years, pure 
O/ Building Association no speculative fer 
0 














tures. Small and large deposits rece 
rticulars 


Pa ree. . 
PROVIDENT SAVING ASS’N, Indianapolis. Ind. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, ™en- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement wa® 
seen in the Congregational:st. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP. 


The prelude this week was devoted to set- 
ting forth reasons why Utah shouid not be ad- 
mitted to Statehood for the present. Mr. 
Cook advocated delay for at least five years, 
on the ground that Mormonism is still strongly 
intrenched in the villages and rural districts, 
although Gentiles have the balance of power 
in cities. This might be lost, however, and 
has already been lost in some places, by busi- 
ness fluctuations. Therefore he advised asa 
condition of being admitted to the Union that 
Utah give guarantees against polygamy and 
that Christian schools and churches be re-en- 
forced, for in these lie the chief hope of the 
Territory. 

After prayer by Dr. Daniel Dorchester brief 
remarks were made by a native prince of 
Liberia, who made a notable address at the 
World’s Parliament of Religions. He de- 
nounced the abominable sale of liquor to his 
own race by white men. One-half of all the 
liquor sold in Liberia, he said, comes from 
New England. He also spoke in forcible 
terms against lynching in America, which he 
characterized as tolerating a worse form of 
savagery than exists in his own land. He 
described a horrible lynching scene which he 
witnessed in one of our Southern States not 
long ago. The next speaker was Gen. T. J. 
Morgan, recent United States Commissioner, 
of Indian Affairs, who took up the same 
theme and declared that lynching at the South 
arises entirely out of prejudice against color 
and has no possible justitication. In closing 
he made an earnest appeal in favor of having 
the politics of our country governed by moral 
ideas, a sentiment which received hearty ap- 
plause. 

The lecture was a continuation of last 
week’s topic, The Peerlessness of Christian 
Theism, as shown in historic facts and by 
other indisputable proofs. 


AN ENTHUSIASTIO ENDEAVOR DAY 
RA 





The Christian Endeavor Societies of Eastern 
Massachusetts observed last Thursday the 
thirteenth anniversary of the formation of 
the first society in Williston Church, Port- 
land, Me., Feb. 2, 1881. The People’s Church 
on Columbus Avenue, Boston, was filled with 
delegations from the 550 societies invited, and 
the addresses were by earnest, thoughtful 
men, the best speakers that could be procured. 

The first address at the afternoon session 
was by Rev. W. H. G. Temple, who took for 
his subject, Thirteen Years Old, What of It? 
Rey. F. M. Gardner of East Boston followed 
him with an address on Enthusiasm, after 
which Mrs. F, E. Clark spoke, and at 4.30 the 
Junior Societies marched in and the balance 
of the afternoon was given up to their exer- 
cises. The evening session was full of en- 
thusiasm. Music was furnished by the famous 
South African Kaffir choir. Thomas E. Mur- 
phy spoke on Temperance and Rev. D. J. Bur- 
rell, D.D., of New York on Good Citizenship. 
Both of these addresses were charged with 
words of wisdom, and the delegates carried 
home many note-books well filled with bright 
thoughts. 








PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOURS.—The Passenger 
Department of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
announces a series of four personally conducted 
pleasure tours to Florida and a spring vacation tour 
to Washington, D.C. Two weeks in the land of flow- 
ers will be given on the first three tours, while 
tickets for the last tour will be good to return 
until May 31. Special train of Pullman sleeping 
and dining cars will be provided. ‘Ihe rate from 
New York has been fixed at $50, including Pullman 
berth and meals en route. The Washington tour 
will leave Boston, via Fall River Line, Monday, 
April 2, and return Saturday, April7. The rate for 
this tour has been fixed at $25, which includes all 
hecessary expenses and side trip to Mt. Vernon. A 
Stop is made at Philadelphia on the going trip to give 
4n opportunity to visit Independence Hall and other 
Points of interest. A tourist agent and chaperon 
will accompany each party. For tickets, itineraries 
and full information apply to Tourist Agent Pennsyl. 
Vania Railroad, 205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A STARTLING STORY. 


One of Civil and One of War 
Life. 


A Brave Man Wins a Medal and a 
Woman Finds a Prize. 


They Will Both Interest You and Tell 
You Just What You Want to Know. 








A most fascinating story comes to us from 
Montpelier, Vt., concerning Mr. Wallace W. 
Noyes and his wife, prominent people of that 
city. Mr. Noyes fought all through the war 
with distinguished bravery. He was in the 
battles of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Cold 
Harbor, Petersburg, Winchester, Cedar Creek 
and others. 

He was wounded April 2d, 1865, at Peters- 
burg. He is one of the few privates who have 
ever received a medal of honor from the U. S. 
government for distinguished bravery. Hé 
stood on the wall of the fort at Spottsylvania 
in the bloody angle, and was the only man that 
lived in that spot. Mr. Noyes was wounded 
seven days before the final surrender, and up 
to that time never lost a day during the whole 
war, enlisting when 17 years of age. 

His wife had an equally interesting ex- 
perience. We give it to our readers in her 
own words expressed in the following letter: 


” 


“T was completely run down,” she said, 
“and my nerves were in a very weak con- 
dition. I had no refreshing sleep and felt 
tired and dragged out all the time. I was so 
extremely nervous that when the door bell 
rang I would scream out and if any of the 
children: dropped anything it would affect 
me the same way. 

“My work was very hard and exhausting 
at that time. My appetite and digestion were 
very poor, and what I did eat did not do me 
much good. I was one day going to my family 
physician for help, not being able to work 
any longer in that condition. 





MRS. WALLACE W. NOYES. 


“T had read and heard a great deal about 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
and that day I took up a paper and saw more 
of the testimonials. That very day I got a 
bottle and commenced taking it. Before I 
had taken the first bottle I could see that it 
was helping me and I was feeling better. 

“‘T have now taken five bottles and do not 
feel the need of any more, being completely 
cured. I sleep well and have a good appetite. 
If [should be taken again [ sbould take Dr. 
Greene’s medicine. Please publish this to the 





world for the good of everyone.” 


What greater prize could the world contain 
than a medicine which can cure such suffering | 
as that? Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy is constantly performing the 
most wonderful cures all over the land. 

Are you sick, weak or in pain? Then take | 
this wonderful medicine and it will surely | 
cure you. You need it especially at this | 
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season to prepare your system for spring. 
You need not fear to use it, for it is purely 
vegetable and harmless and is the discovery 
of Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., the most successful specialist in curing 
nervous and chronic disease. The doctor can 
be consulted at his office free, personally or 
by letter. 





Church Equipment. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


ip In connection with our’ with our wholesale 
a - i we are 

j tosell CA BR PETS foruse 
in CHU RCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
solicit correspondence, 


a ne r PRAY, SONS & 60, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sSfbS%'Se., Boston. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Charch Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 

Providence BR. R. Station, Boston, « 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
ducea building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request 80 to do, 


“Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
116 Elizabeth St. 
 Ostermoor & Co., New Yorks N.Y. 


THE VERY_BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. ia 
free. Please state wants. 
ERB OTOR 00. 
20 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


300 PORTABLE OPERA CHAIRS V'isru v 


use. Oak, with folding seat and hat wire; are placed 
together in twos and threes, ave been used in a 
church vestry and are practically good as new. Can 
be bought ata bargain. Address 

H. A. AUSTIN, 78 Chauncy St., E oston. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4 826. 
HAVE FURNISHED § +4 00018 
(mune SCH 
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PUREST, bi, 


00. 

I | ENUI 
T- TROY N.Y leeiemeval. 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundr 
Established in 1820 y 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 
of Copperand Tin, Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Massa. 


‘ME LARGEST BELL MANUFACTURIN : 


CHURGH BELLS seit 


Send for Ss st > ana Gntale 
WeSHANE BELL van NOLY. BA 


BU KEYE Rai FOUNDAY 
ABDUZES & TIFT 20. a 
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Cine aon U.S 4 EK. India Tia 
rch Brig, pais Ai, CHIMES 
oak yee Yo S letion Kollers. 


Best Work lp Rothefentten Beoetteed. "peter. ‘Guan ete, Freon, 





Why not preserve your papers? 


A 
Convenient 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


{ Size A holding 13 numbers, 


Two sizes. : 
! Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 





W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 
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IT HAS STOPPED 
COUGHS AND CROUP 
FOR 
FIFTY 
YEARS. 
HAVE 
YOU 
TRIED IT 
FOR 
YOURS ? 


It is a simple, yet very efficient 
remedy. Affords relief in Asthma— 
sometimes curing it. Contains no 
opium. Specially good for children. 

ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PRICE 35 CENTS. 














Can be made by using 


WHAT A Soup @ 


CUDAHY’S 
Extract of Beef ¢ 


Rex Brand. 


Received highest 
award at 
World's Fair 
or ** Excellence : 

in Quality and peat 
Fiavor.” LEA en J | 
—— % 
Ei ven the most { AL : 
jul rows s 
ene stite “i by the addition of a teaspoonful of Ex- 
tract. For soups and stews it is invaluable. 
Our Beef Extract once appropriately applied to 
cookery will ever holdits place in the kitchen of the 
practical, economical housekeeper, 


Send 6c. stamps for postage on sample Jar. 
The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 


Our illustrated book, “From Ranch to Table,” sent 
free upon request, 













Caretakers of 


Church Silyer % 


will hear of something to their advantage 
by writing us. Have R 0 seen the 


ELECT SI Reon 


PLATE CLEANING CABINET, 
the best outfit for cleaning silverware. 
You can be of service to us. Send address to 
The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


[ids SOQCS CEI ES CG 
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ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


IT was 89 much trou- 
bl d with catarrh it 
sivusly affected my 
voice, One boitle of 
Ein’s Cream Balm 
did the work. My 
vice is fully restored. 
—Ii, F. Liepsner, A. 
M , Pastor of the Oli- 
vet Baptist Church, 
Phila. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable, 
vr rice 50 cents at Draggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS Warren Street, New York. 
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WISDOM FOR URBAN PATRIOTS. 
SPOKEN AT THE PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE, 
— The corruption of the city is a menace to the 
State.—?. W. Gilder. 

— Public spirit is a willingness to sacrifice some- 
thing we value for something we desire.—Moorjield 
Storey. 


— The average municijal legislature is a de- 


bating society on the art of bad government.—Moor- | 


field Storey. 

-— Every people always bas bad and always will 
have as good government as it deserves.—Charles J. 
Bonaparte. 

—aA Presbyterian General Assembly or the 
{louse of Bishops can be as secular as the Stock 
Exchange.—/. H. Keob. 

— lam mayor of the people of Brooklyn, not of 
any party, and I shall guard their interests without 
fear or favor.—Mayor Schieren. 

— Good city government. What is it to the 
woman but good housekeeping in the larger home 
in which she lives?—Mrs. J. ?. Mumford. 

—— There is nothing more essentially divine than 
good city government; nothing more diabolical than 
bad city government.—Washington Gladden. 

—— Some day our newspapers will give as much 
space to the words of McVeagh or Schurz as they 
do to the blows of Corbett and Mitchell.—Edwin D. 
Mead, 

— Germany demands that the performance of 
civic duty shall determine civic rights. Failure to 
perform the one deprives of the other.——Dr. Leo S. 
Rowe. 

— The hare of decent methods cannot ina few 
days win a race or perfect an organization that the 
Tammany tortoise has slowly but steadily been run- 
ning for years.—Edmund Kelley. 

— The true function of the church is to deal 
with ideas and not experiment with methods of 
applying them. Her method is that of the leaven— 
not that of the law.—/ev. W.S. Rainsford. 

— The people who are in office, whatever they 
may think of themselves, are neither our masters, 
nor our plunderers, nor our foes; they certainly are 
our servants, and they ought to be our friends.— 
Washington Gladden, 

— Ke actors, and not merely critics of others, 
and do not try to accomplish everything at the be- 
ginning. ... In the end the work must be done by 
actual, hard, stubborn, long continued service in the 
field of practical politics itself —Theodore Roosevelt. 

—— The best president we ever bad in this coun- 
try was Abraham Lincoln, who always listened for 
the voice of the common people and in turn gave to 
them his contidence. Officials and people should 
know and trust each other.— Washington Gladden. 

—— The parochial school, I care not whether Prot- 
estant or Roman Catholic, can never give anything 
but a parochial education. It is not the natural 
cradle of the democracy, nor the natural promoter 
of equality and tolerance and breadth and the best 
citizenship.—Edwin D. Mead, 

—— The man who narrows his citizenship down to 
loyalty to his party, the man who orders the Church 
of Christ off the field, saying, Go home to your busi- 
ness of catching and converting individual sinners, 
are both alike traitors to Christian institutions and 
not fit for the kingdom of God.—/. H. Ecob. 

—- City government is not a mere business oper- 
ation. It really is one of high political and social 
art. Because of the former erroneous view men 
think they can absolve themselves from their duties 
as long as they ungrudgingly pay taxes. They think 
they have an option either to take part or else com- 
mute their duty by payimg excessive taxes. No 
alternative to energetic citizenship ever was, or 
ever will be, within the conception of any form of 
real self-government.—Franklin McVeagh. 





Ponb’s EXTRACT quickly cures pain and inflam- 
mation. Avoid any spurious imitations. 


A pounD of facts is worth oceans of theories. 
More infants are successfully raised on the Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk than upon any other food. 
They are liable to less sickness than others. The 
Eagle Brand is, therefore, the best infant food. 

















The Perfection - - 


-Rae’s Lucca Oil cn iantiaieni: 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


- é V 4 é E a , °C 
° 
LEGHORN, ITALY. Established 1836. 
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A Powerful 
Flesh Maker. 

A process that kills the 
taste of cod-liver oil has 
done good service—but 
the process that both kills 
the taste and effects par- 
tial digestion has done 
much more. 


Scott's Emulsion 


stands alone in the field 
of fat-foods. It is easy of 
assimilation because part- 
ly digested before taken. 


Scott's Emulsion checks Con- 
sumption and ail other 


wasting atseases. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
New York. Sold by druggists everywhere, 


000008808 


A world of misery is 
implied in the words 
“Sick Headache.” 
A world of relief is 
wrapped up in a twen- 
ty-five cent box of 


Beecham’ Ss 


Pills 
(Tasteless) a) 


6 
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g Grand National Prize at Paris, 
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% HIGHLY 


For 
ENDORSED 


Stomach 
affections, 
)} Loss of Ap- 
| petite,Men- 
{tal Depres- 
sion, Poor- 
s=,ness of the 
ROCK Blood, 


cst ij Fever and 


bythe medical 
g faculty of 
» Parts. 
» agreeable and fa 
shighly effica- 
> clousRemedy. ff 
» London 
Lancet, 
















PARIS: 22 rue Drouot. 
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DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
New scieutific invention, entirely dif- 
ferent in construction from all other 
devices. Assist the deaf when: all other 
devices fail, and where medical skil 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have Re 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphict 
LSON EAK DRUM CO. 
Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Lanterns and Views 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. THOMAS KENDALL FESSENDEN. 

Rev. T. K. Fessenden, who died in Farmington, 
Ct., Jan. 18, was born in Brattleboro, Vt., Sept. 13, 
1813. He graduated at Williams College and Yale 
seminary, and, after nearly thirty years in the serv- 
ice of individual churches, he was led to a wider 
ministry, for in 1866 he removed to Farmington, the 
former home of his wife. Elected to the Legisla- 
ture in 1867, 68 and ’69, he conceived and carried 
through the scheme of establishing the Girls’ In- 
dustrial School at Middletown, where hundreds of 
virls have been guided into good homes and noble 
lives. His success in that enterprise was so marked 
that he was invited to assist Hampton Institute, 
and in a few years gathered $300,000 for that school. 
The later years were full of good and kindly serv- 
ices. In the church, the Sunday school, in educa- 
tion, in temperance, in the community, in every- 
thing that his active and ingenious mind could 
think of for the good of anybody anywhere, Mr. 
Fessenden was eager, patient and devoted. 


REV. WILLIAM GOODELL DICKINSON. 


The funeral services of Mr. Dickinson, which were 
held in Webster, S. D., Jan. 26, were attended by a 
large concourse of citizens, the business houses be- 
ing closed and the Grand Army and other bodies 
being in attendance. Superintendent Thrall offi- 
ciated and was assisted by General Missionary Tom- 
lin, Superintendent Daley, Rev. M. W. Williams and 
others. Mr. Dickinson’s death brings a loss to the 
entire State. For six years he was pastor in Web- 
ster, for a time was county superintendent of schools 
and in 1889 he represented the county in the consti- 
tutional convention. In 1890 he was elected general 
missionary of the A.H. M.S., and afterward served 
as State superintendent till failing health com- 
pelled him to give up work. 

He was born in Conway, Dec. 5, 1842, and in early 
infancy his parents removed to Illinois. He was a 
volunteer in the Sixth Illinois Cavalry, and after the 
war he attended Ann Arbor University and gradu 
ated from the Chicago Seminary in 1873. Four chil- 
dren survive him. He was an able pastor and a 
highly esteemed citizen. 


GEORGE W. CHILDS. 

Mr. Childs, eminent as a philanthropist and pro- 
prietor of a great newspaper, was born in Balti- 
more, May 12, 1829, and died in Philadelphia, Feb. 3. 
He early showed aptitude for business, a willing- 
ness to labor and a spirit of thrift that enabled him 
when only twenty-one years old to invest self.earned 
capitalin the publishing business in Philadelphia. 
Success—financial—came to him early in life, and 
in 1863 he was able to purchase the Ledger, then not 
influential or profitable. Immediately he gave it 
character, cleansed its columns from objectionable 
news and advertisements, and in due time saw it 
become the great family newspaper of the city, one 
that was trusted by all for its high tone, purity and 
independence. Naturally there came with such a 
success a princely revenue, which enabled Mr. Childs 
to entertain distinguished foreign visitors with lavy- 
ish hospitality, to give generously to local charities 
and national philanthropies, and to constitute him- 
self the creator of memorials throughout Christen- 
dom. He gave to Westminster Abbey a window in 
memory of the poets Cowper and George Herbert. 
He erected monuments over the graves of Leigh 
Hunt and Edgar Allan Poe. He presented a foun- 
tain to Stratford-on-Avon as a tribute to Shake- 
speare. He built a sanitarium for compositors in 
Colorado. He treated his employés on the Ledger 
like dear friends, and his death has removed from 
Philadelphia her best known and best beloved citizen. 


REV. CARROLL CUTLER, D. Dv. 

Dr, Cutler died of pneumonia, at his home in Tal- 
ladega, Ala., Jan. 25, after a week’s illness. He was 
born in Windham, N. H., Jan. 31, 1829, the third of 
eight children, His father was Rev. Calvin Cutler 
and his mother Rhoda Bartlett Little. He prepared 
for college at Pinkerton and Phillips Academies 





Quinine 
Chocolates 


A pleasing and healthful confection, pre- 
pared to overcome the objectionably bitter 
taste of the Quinine, without impairing 
its potency. The Quinine is proportioned 
to each tablet so that they can be taken 
Singly by children or in number by adults, 
as desired, 


CASWELL, MASSEY & COMPANY, CHEMISTS, 





New York City, and Newport, R. I. 


The Congregationalist 


and was graduated from Yale in 1850, taking the 
third honor in a class of one hundred. He studied 
theology at Yale and Union, and soon after his mar- 
riage, in 1858, to Frances E. Gallagher, he sailed for 
Zurope, where he studied at the universities of Ber 
lin and Halle. 


In 1860 he became professor in the | 


Western Reserve College, then at Hudson, O., and | 


in 1871 was elected its president. Meantime he 
served efficiently in the Civil War and rose to the 
rank of colonel. 


During his presidency the college | 


was removed to Cleveland and became, in 1882, a | 


part of Western Reserve University. 
was professor of theology in Biddle University, at 
Charlotte, N.C., for two years, and finally he occu- 
pied a similar position in Talladega College, where 
he was laboring at the time of his death. 


Afterward he | 


Nothing characterized Dr. Cutler more than abso- | 


lute genuineness. 
and admiration of young men and quietly aided 
many worthy students who had to struggle for an 
education. He invested his life in young men, and 
many will rise up to call him blessed and to extend 
his influence. He leaves a wife and one daughter. 





THE unfermented juice of the grape is becoming 
more and more widely used in our churches for 
sacramental purposes, and properly so. The prog- 
ress in this direction has been slow, however, owing 
to the difficulty of getting real grape juice in an 
unfermented condition, as its production necessi- 
tates an exceedingly careful process applied to the 
choicest of grapes. Our readers without doubt 
noticed the advertisement of the California Grape 
Food Co. in our last issue,in which they offer a 
special variety for the communion table. They also 
manufacture other varieties for medicinal and table 
use, all of which they guarantee to be free from 
fermentation and * honestly pure.” 


From the 
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SOAP 


It is not only the 
purest, sweetest and 
most refreshing of 


nursery soaps, but it 


He commanded both the respect | 





A FEAR FUL COUGH 


AYER’S GHERRY PECTOR 


“My wife was 
suffering from a 
fearfulecough, 
which the best 
4 medical skill pro- 
Nay curable was unn- 
(3 \\ vie to relieve. We 

j Jraia not expect 
",/ thatshe could long 





*. survive; but Mr. 

a /} R. V. Royal, dep- 
WY uty surveyor, hap- 
7 pened to be stop- 
ping with us over night, and having « 
bottlo of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral with 
him, induced my wile to try this remedy. 
The result was so beneficial, that she 
kept on taking if, till she was cured, 
She is now enjoying excellent health, 
and weighs 160 pounds.”’—R, $5. HUMPH- 
RIES, Saussy, Ga. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
Received Highest Awards 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
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contains delicate emollient properties, which purify and 


beautify the skin, and prevent skin blemishes occasioned 


by imperfect cleansing at birth and use of impure soap. 


Mothers 


ing, disfiguring humors, and not to use them without a moment’s delay is to fail in your duty. 


made in childhood are permanent. 


To know that a single application of the Curicura Remzpigs will afford instant 
relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to a speedy and economical cure of tortut- 


Cures 





Sold throughout the world. 


Price, Cuticura, 50c.; Soap, 25¢.; RESOLVENT, $1- 


Potter 


Druc anp Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, Maes. 
Sar “All about Baby’s Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” mailed free to any address. 
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FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE a 


By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most V 
able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. 


Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 
Its Success is Unequalled, 


You should Know About It. 


Send for information to 


REWV. Ive Ae 


ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, - - - 


BOSWORTH, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Sibsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wail St., N.Y. 





We want you to know that 


—This entire page of next \\ 
week’s CONGREGATIONALIST 

will be devoted to trying to 

persuade you to prove 

for yourself the truth If 


of this well-worn { 
nmi you plant 
SEEDS 
it will pay you 
to read every word. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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// '° What is Sapolio? 


T is a solid, handsome cake of scouring soap, which 
has no equal for all scouring purposes except the 
laundry. To use is to value it. What will Sapolio 

do? Why, it will clean paint, make _ oil-cloths 
bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new 
appearance. It will take the grease off the dishes and 
off the pots and pans. You can scour the knives and 
forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. 
The wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen 
sink will be as clean as a new pin if you use Sapolio. 
One cake will prove all we say. Be a clever house- 
keeper and try it. 
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CAUTION! 


POND’S EXTRACT has an immense sale, owing 
to its beneficent qualities, and, Jike everything else 
well patronized, has often been imitated. You are 
cautioned against purchasing in place of POND’S 
EXTRACT such articles as Concentrated or Double 
Distilled Extract of Witch Hazel, Extract of Hama- 
melis, etc. These are often put upon the community 
as, or the same as, POND’S EXTRACT. 

They are not POND’S EXTRACT, nor will they 
answer in the place of it. They do not possess 
the same or as favorable curative properties; and 
if somewhat the same in appearance, taste or smell 
are much weaker, easily turn sour, often are largely 
diluted with water, and are consequently higher in 
price than the genuine article. 


There is but ONE pure and uniform Extract and 
that is POND’S EXTRACT, as is amply proven in 
its use by the best physicians of ALL schools and 
leading Hospitals and Chemists of this country and 
Europe. If you wish to buy cheaply, get the gen- 
uine and dilute it yourself. 


POND’S EXTRACT 


is so strong and its virtues so great that it can be 
diluted two or three times its volume with water and 
retain its medicinal properties. Our Book of Direc- 
tions (sent free on application) recommends its dilu- 
tion for many complaints. Always call for and get 
POND’S EXTRACT, put up in the bottle and 
with the directions, label and trade-mark of the pro- 
prietors — the Pund’s Extract Company. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. Manufactured only by 


Pond’s Extract Company, - 76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














First Publications for 1894. 


SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. 


A Novel. By Bratric—E HARRADEN. 16mo, $1.00. 

s po that pass in the night, and speak each other in passing—only 
a signal shown and a distant voice in the darkness; so, on the ocean of 
life, we pass and speak one another—only a Jook and a voice, then dark- 
ness again and silence.” 


THE RELIGION OF A LITERARY MAN. 


By Ricuarp Le GALLIENNE. 12mo, $1.00. 

“« Probably the sunniest book on religion ever published.”—Mr. Zang- 
will, in the Star, London. 

“The book is certainly a remarkable one, and we urge our readers 
not to trust to any second-hand account, but to make themselves ac- 
quainted with its contents by the ancient method of perusal.’”’—London 
Speaker. 


THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS PAINE. 


Political, Sociological, Religious, and Literary. Edited by Mon- 
CURE DANIEL Conway. With Introduction and Notes. To 
be complete in four volumes, uniform with Mr. Conway’s 
‘Life of Paine.”’ Price per volume, $2.50. Volume I. now 
ready. 

An edition of one hundred and fifty copies will be made uniform 
with the limited edition of the “ Writings of Washington,” ‘‘The Writ- 
ings of Jefferson,” etc. 


THE STORY OF JAPAN. 


By Davip Murray. (Being No. 39 of the Story of the Nations 
Series.) With Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50; 
half leather, gilt tops, $1.75. 


AUTHORS AND THEIR PUBLIC IN ANCIENT 
TIMES. 


A sketch of literary conditions, and of the relations with the 
public of literary producers, from the earliest time to the in- 
vention of printing in 1450. By Grorce Haven PuTNAM, 
author of ‘‘The Question of Copyright,” ete. 12mo, $1.50. 
“The Knickerbocker Press appears almost at its best in the deli- 

cately simple and yet attractive form which it has given to this work, 
wherein the chief of a celebrated publishing house sketches the gradual 
evolution of the idea of literary property... . The book abounds in in- 
formation, is written in a delightfully succinct and agreeable manner, 
with apt comparisons that are often humorous, and with scrupulous ex- 
actnees of statement, and without a sign of partiality either from an 
author’s or a publisher’s point of view.”—New York Times. 


*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, prospectuses of the Story 
and Heroes of the Nations Series, and alogue of Books for 


Young People, sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
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